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on Insurance 
Investigation & Foresight 
ARCUS AURELIUS wrote 


of his adoptive father, his 
predecessor, the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius: 
“TI observed too his habit of 
careful inquiry in all matters 
of deliberation, and his persist- 
ency, and that he never stopped 
his investigation through being 
satisfied with appearances which 
first present themselves, and to 
foresee things a long way off 
and to provide for the smallest.” 


Were he alive to-day the wise 
Emperor would evidently have 
studied the matter of Insurance 
in all its phases. 


Being able “to foresee things a 
long way off and to provide,” 
he would have provided against 
accidents, death, fires, and the 
twilight days of old age. 


Such universal protection as is 
afforded by the Policies of the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
would have made an irresistible 
appeal to the wise philosopher. 
Surely there are those amongst 
us as wise to-day ? 

Why not learn for yourself how 
universally the Policies of the 
“Motor Union” protect you? 
“M.U.1.”—Means Universal 
Insurance. 

Any enquiry regarding any or 
all forms of Insurance entails 
no obligation—will result in no 
importunities, but many oppor- 
tunities instead. Simply address 
—a postcard will do— 


MOTOR UNION 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





Marcus Aurelius 
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Events of the F® eck. 


Suortiy before going to press the Editor received 
through Maxim Gorky, the famous Russian writer, 
the following messages, which were also addressed 
to Mr. Hagberg Wright, well-known as a friend 
of Russia and of Gorky himself. They will be 
seen to be of an urgent character, and to picture a 
state of existing and terrible famine, due, not to the 
Russian Government, but to what we are accustomed to 
call an act of God, namely, a series of conflagrations, 
caused by drought. The corn of many provinces has been 
burned, and famine lies at the door of vast populations, 
numbers of which are in flight. We were aware that the 
economic conditions of Russia were serious, but this new 
fact is of the most menacing kind, and we hope that a 
generous and immediate response will be made to the 
Russian appeal for help. This, it is to be observed, is of 
a dual character. The Patriarch Tikhon has addressed 
himself to the Archbishops of Canterbury and New York, 
and Maxim Gorky appeals to the instincts and traditions 
of European civilization. On reference to the Primate, 
we find that he has not yet received the message from the 
Patriarch, which is dated (from Moscow) the 11th instant. 


* * * 
Tue following is the message of the Patriarch Tikhon 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking for a supply of 
bread and medicines for the Russian population :— 





“There is famine in Russia. A great part of 
our population is doomed to hunger and death. The 
corn of many provinces, formerly the country’s 
granary, is now burned by drought. Famine breeds 
epidemics. Most generous aid is needed imme- 
diately. All other considerations must be cast aside. 
The people are dying, and agriculture is dying, 
because the population is deserting homes, lands, 
fields, farms, and is fleeing eastwards crying for 
bread. Delay spells unprecedented calamities. 
Send immediately bread and medicines. Pray that 
God may avert His wrath.—Signed Tixnon, Patri- 
arch of Moscow and of all Russia.’’ 
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TuE following is Maxim Gorky’s appeal, addressed, 
as he says, “to all honest people ” :— 


“The corn-growing steppes of South-East 
Russia have been smitten by crop failure caused by 
drought. This calamity menaces death by hunger 
to millions of the Russian population. Think 
of the Russian people’s exhaustion by war and 
revolution, which reduced considerably _ its 
resistance to disease and its physical endurance. 
Gloomy days have come for the country 
of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Mendeleyev, Pavlov, 
Mussorgsky, Glinka, and otker world-prized men, 
and I venture to trust that cultured European and 
American people, conceiving the tragedy of the 
Russian people, will immediately succor with bread 
and medicines. If humanitarian ideas and feelings 
—faith in whose social import was so shaken by the 
damnable war and the victors’ unmercifulness 
towards the vanquished—if faith in the creative 
force of these ideas and feelings, I say, must and 
can be restored—Russia’s misfortune offers humani- 
tarians a splendid opportunity to demonstrate the 
vitality of humanitarianism. I think particularly 
warm sympathy in succoring the Russian people 
must be shown by those who, during the war, so 
passionately preached fractricidal hatred, thereby 
withering the educational efficiency of the ideas 
evolved by mankind in arduous labors, and lightly 
killed by stupidity and cupidity. People who con- 
ceive the world’s agonizing pain will forgive the 
involuntary bitterness of my words. I ask all honest 
European and American people for prompt aid to 
the Russian people. Give bread and medicines.— 
Maxim Gorxy, Moscow. 

* * * 


THE chances of an Irish settlement remain fairly 
good, in spite of the set-back from Ulster, and the signs 
that Sir James Craig holds his wild men less securely 
in hand than Sinn Fein is able to do. The difficulties 
arise in the preliminary Conference, which is sitting as 
we write. Ifa basis can there be laid down, the ensuing 
negotiations should prevail and should not be too 
prolonged. The difficulty is almost as much one of 
names and formule as of principles. Loose from each 
other in the revolutionary sense, let us say, of the 
Protestant and the Catholic communities, England and 
Ireland cannot well be. Free of each other they must 
be, if they are to thrive, as they have thriven in the 
past. There are plenty of ways of christening New 
Ireland. We can call her a Commonwealth, or a “ Free 
State ’’ (in literal translation of the Irish phrase for a 
Republic). Only let our statesmen realize that an act 
of creation and not of patchwork is required of them, 
and its name becomes a acacia if an important, 
matter. 

* “ * 

‘“‘ Truce night (writes an Irish correspondent) was 
celebrated in Dublin with bonfires in every street, round 
which the little slum children marched and danced in 
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joy at regaining the franchises of their streets. The 
lorries, which made their usual playgrounds impossible, 
and the curfew restrictions, which cooped them up in 
sweltering houses in this torrid weather, leant heavily on 
the children. It was very noticeable that while every- 
one’s heart was lightened, these more jubilant rejoicings 
were only shared in by the children. The young men 
were absent, and even their elders agreed that the time 
had not yet come to hang out the banners. By coin- 
cidence an opera company was playing ‘‘ Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail,’’ in which, by an unexpected 
dénouement, the Pasha, who first employs force and 
cunning, suddenly lets the maiden go free. ‘ Benefic- 
ence,’ he says, ‘does more than compulsion.’ The 
audience rose at once to Mozart’s timely reference to 
Irish affairs.”’ 
* * * 

Presipent Harpinc has taken the important step 
which has been expected of him ever since his election. 
He has issued a preliminary invitation to a Conference 
on Disarmament. Unluckily, it continues the tradi- 
tions of Versailles, for it goes only to the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, which -neans, of course, 
that both Germany and Russia, as well as the neutrals 
and the Latin Americans, are excluded. The meeting 
will be at Washington, and the anniversary of the 
Armistice, November 11th, is unofficially suggested as 
the date. The business of the Conference, as 
Mr. Harding conceives it, will range over the whole 
subject of disarmament, by land as well as by sea. Much 
more likely, however, to reach a positive result will be 
the preliminary Conference of the Far Eastern Powers, 
to which China will be invited, and presumably France 
and the Dominions, as well as Great Britain and Japan. 
This Conference will clearly have to tackle the political 
and economic problems of the Far East, before it can 
deal fruitfully with armaments. That is recognized in 
Mr. Harding’s brief summons, which proposes to discuss 
‘* all matters ’’ bearing on the solution of Far Eastern 
problems, ‘‘ with a view to reaching a common under- 
standing with respect to principles and policies.’’ It 
is obvious, as a strong note addressed on a detailed 
question to China goes to show, that America will ask 
chiefly for the definition and enforcement of the policy 
of the “Open Door’’ in regard to concessions, and it 
is unlikely that progress can be made if we maintain the 
Japanese Alliance in any form. 

+ * 7 


Tue British response was, of course, prompt and 
cordial. In that respect no fault can be found with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement in the House on Tuesday. But 
a queer little chapter of history lay behind it. In an 
answer to a question on the previous Thursday, Mr. 
George had said that he was awaiting “ replies’’ from 
America, China, and Japan, which, of course, conveyed 
the impression that he was trying to forestall Mr. Hard- 
ing, and intended to summon the Conference himself. 
Indeed, it is said that the invitation was being drafted 
at Chequers when Mr. Harding’s note arrived. The 
passage was suppressed in Hansard, but was reinstated 
on Monday in a communication to the Press. On Sun- 
day, Mr. Garvin, in the “ Observer,’’ stood, like some 
pater ecstaticus, wondering at the Prime Minister’s 
adroitness. On Monday the mancuvre and the hurried 
escape looked equally unintelligible. The rest of Mr. 
George’s statement was of a studied ambiguity. We 
wanted to retain the close relation to Japan ; we wanted 
to be helpful to China ; and also, we wanted the intimate 
friendship of the United States. The three incompatibles 
do not constitute a policy, but they may reflect the 





embarrassment of the official mind. The false statement 
that the Dominion Conference was “ unanimous,’’ is 
bound to cause annoyance in Canada. 

* * * 

Arter these awkward preliminaries we confess to 
much sympathy with the rough and outspoken argument 
of the “Times,’’ that neither Mr. George nor Lord 
Curzon ought to go to Washington. Lord Curzon, judg- 
ing by results, is a disastrously incompetent Minister, 
wholly subservient to Mr. George, of whom it is sufficient 
to say, with the “ Times,’’ that nobody trusts him. One 
does not wish to see the doings of Versailles repeated at 
Washington. M. Briand, it seems, is also going, and, 
apparently, there is even now some hope in French circles 
that he may succeed in persuading America to sign Mr. 
Wilson’s “ guarantee”’ treaty of alliance. If he fails 
there (as of course he will), he will argue that France 
cannot disarm on land, and indeed the Bill now before 
the Chamber raises the “ peace’’ army to 800,000 men. 
To naval disarmament, however, France has no objec- 
tions. We have seen no Polish comments, but we can 
imagine them without assistance. One very mischievous 
idea is already advocated in Paris, now the head-centre 
of world-militarism, as Berlin was conceived to be before 
the war. This is that the Washington Conference must 
disarm Russia, as Versailles disarmed Germany. Our 
own prediction is that nothing will be done in regard 
to land armaments. In the Far East and at sea the 
outlook is brighter. 

* * a 

Lorp Curzon, having been characterized by a 
“Times ’’ leader writer as pompous and pretentious, and 
also—a still graver offence—a weakling before the 
face of Pharoah—has hastened to make himself 
supremely ridiculous by closing the doors of the Foreign 
Office to the news staff of the “ Times’’ and other papers 
under Lord Northcliffe’s direction. The extension of 
the blockade to the Northcliffe Press generally is of the 
argumentum ad hominem order, the assumption being, 
it is understood, that what Lord Northcliffe’s subtle 
strategy aims at is the elimination of all possible candi- 
dates for Washington but Lord Northcliffe. Nothing 
in that quarter is impossible, and stories of what 
happpened before the Paris Conference are not quite 
forgotten. But Marquess and Viscount can settle that 
little matter if they like in the House of Lords. The 
aspect of the question that interests the public is the 
implicit and entirely shameless enunciation of the 
principle that a newspaper which presumes to criticize 
a Minister or a Department may properly be cut off, 
as penalty, from the normal supply of official news. 
Skilled publicity agents like Sir William Sutherand are 
never so crude as that. They know how to act on the 
principle of mutual back-scratching without advertising 
it. Pomposity pursues quite other methods. It 
proclaims its victories in advance—which in this case 
is wise, as there is likely to be little other opportunity 
of proclaiming them. The “Times’’ can, of course, 
get all the Foreign Office news it wants. 

* * * 

THe Greek offensive in Asia Minor has begun. 
King Constantine, however, has not left Smyrna, and it 
is not possible to judge whether the advance of about 
fifteen miles, chiefly north and east of Brusa, indicates 
any real gain. The happy omens drawn from the pro- 
posed visit of General Harington, who commands at 
Constantinople, to the Nationalist headquarters in 
Angora, have not been confirmed. The visit has been 
cancelled, it is said, because Mustapha Kemal was 
making impossible demands. But another explanation 
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may be that Lord Curzon preferred to await the results 
of the Greek offensive. However that may turn out, we 
disbelieve in any progress towards peace-in Turkey until 
Downing Street realizes that the Treaty of Sévres is dead 
and buried. M. Briand has just made a decided state- 
ment that France will in no case ratify it until it is 
greatly modified. Meanwhile, there is no further light 
on the extraordinary incident at Constantinople, where 
eighteen members of the Russian Delegation were 
arrested for complicity in an alleged plot to murder 
General Harington. Mr. Harmsworth has now admitted 
that only one of the staff was implicated in the plot. We 
confess to great scepticism, partly because individual 
terrorism by assassination was always opposed by Com- 
munist tacticians, but chiefly because the documentary 
evidence about “Red’”’ plots, which comes from 


“ White ’’ sources, invariably turns out to be forged. 
* * * 


Moscow is acutely alarmed over the prospect of some 
fresh attack, organized and subsidized, it is said, by 
America and France, or by individual Americans and 
Frenchmen. The idea is said to be to start some repeti- 
tion of the Cronstadt affair, and then to win ground by 
pouring in food. As food, after last year’s bad harvest, 
will be very short until the new harvest is distributed, 
and as great and devastating fires seem to have 
broken out in many of the corn-growing provinces, 
the scheme might have some initial success, though in 
general Bolshevik rule, however much it may be 
modified, seems to be pretty firmly seated. This 
nervousness doubtless accounts for the very stiff.note 
which M. Tchitcherin has sent to Poland. The Riga 
Treaty forbade each side to tolerate plotting on its own 
soil against the other. Notoriously the most restless of 
all the ‘‘ White ”’ plotters, Savinkoff, is still in Warsaw, 
and so, till lately, was the Ukrainian chief Petliura. 
Moscow demands their exile, and also the punishment of 
certain guilty Polish officials. We find no difficulty in 
believing that plotting goes on, and that the Poles 
encourage it. None the less, we imagine that even 
Poland has enough to do elsewhere until the Silesian 
question is settled. Any revival of the old plots would 
be at once stupid and criminal, but while it is well to be 
on the alert, we see as yet no proof that anything on a 


large scale is intended. 
* * * 


THe withdrawal of France from any further 
countenance of the Leipzig trials, may have a very 
awkward bearing on the many questions which await the 
Supreme Council. The French official intention seems 
to be to insist on the continuance of the Rhineland 
‘* sanctions,’’ on the pretext that the Leipzig Court has 
shown bad faith. Nor is that all. M. Briand 
threatens that France will now herself try the German 
‘‘ war criminals,’’ which would, of course, involve a 
fresh crisis, and fresh ‘‘ sanctions,’’ over the demand 
for their surrender. In all this France has so far acted 
entirely on her own account, and without consulting our 
own officials, who, until lately at least, were satisfied 
with the conduct of the German Court. The available 
Press reports are too meagre to warrant an opinion. 
In the French case over the muzder of prisoners, one 
officer, Major Crozius, was convicted, but was sentenced 
only to two years’ imprisonment, on the plea that he 
was more or less insane. The case against two generals 
in charge of an overcrowded camp, in which 3,000 
Frenchmen died of typhus contracted from Russians, 
broke down when it was proved that the doctors had 
failed at first to diagnose the disease, which, of course, 
was as unknown in Germany before the war as it is in 
England still. The trial of two subordinate officers for 
torpedoing the hospital ship ‘‘ Llandovery Castle,’’ and 





shooting at survivors, may also break down, on the 
point that they were not the responsible commanders, 
though here it looks as if the case against the commander 
of the submarine had been absolutely made out. 
The procedure may be fair enough, but we wish the 
Court would make it clearer by some of its sentences 
that it regards these crimes with horror. 
* * * 

Tue Government goes forward cynically with its 
task of relieving the agricultural laborer of the pro- 
tection given to him by the Wages Board, and in the 
committee stage of the repealing Bill Sir Arthur Bos- 
cawen has excelled any other Government spokesman 
as an exponent of a policy of pledge-breaking and 
double-dealing. It now appears that the Government is 
merely honest in admitting that it made a mistake, and 
in “ getting out of it as best it could.’’ Sir Arthur finds 
the Wages Board “ too rigid ” for the varying conditions 
in agriculture. He expresses the pious hope that district 
conciliation boards will he set up. But he declines 
absolutely to continue the National Wages Board until 
the local bodies actually get to work. Yet he deplores 
the fact that the National Board, through the action of 
the independent members, has refused to “incur the 
odium ” of making the first cuts in wages just before it 
expires. This refusal has already wrecked the Board, as 
the farmers’ members have resigned. Meanwhile, the 
laborers are preparing for a struggle. 

* * * 

Upper Siesia is, at the moment, not merely 
officially but actually quiet. The German forces have 
either dissolved or gone over the frontier, and the Polish 
insurgents have done the same. The plan finally suc- 
cessful seems to have owed its origin largely to General 
Hofer, the commander of the German Self-Defence 
Corps. But the vacuum thus created can obviously not 
be maintained very long. The need for a final settle- 
ment is more urgent than ever. The French—need it 
be said’—are quite unconvinced of that need. Paris 
reports speak of further attempts—which have no hope 
of success—to secure unanimous recommendations from 
the three members of the Plebiscite Commission, and, 
failing that, a reference of the whole matter to a com- 
mittee of experts. That, of course, would rule out any 
possibility of a meeting of the Supreme Council to settle 
the question in the course of the present month. The 
British Government has not agreed to the proposed 
reference to experts, and wisely, for every geographical 
and economic fact about Upper Silesia that bears on the 
controversy has been displayed and debated to death. 
The policy is to ask the Supreme Council—which cannot 
evade the duty imposed on it by the Treaty of giving 
the decisive award—to meet as soon as its members can 
get together. On the whole, a meeting in the last week 
of this month seems likely. 

* * * 

Mr. Batrour, whose temperamental inertia makes 
him a very bad representative of this country on the 
Council of the League of Nations, has no rival at stating 
a case, as his address to the Dominion Premiers on the 
work of the League has once more demonstrated. 
Despite some lukewarm observations by Mr. Massey and 
a few characteristic futilities by Mr. Hughes, the weight 
of the Imperial Conference has been thrown definitely 
on the side of the League. Mr. Meighen, though he 
says less than General Smuts, is just as convinced of its 
value and the possibilities as the South African Premier, 
and both of them are in a strong position when they 
reply to a request for increased contributions for naval 
defence by asking why the League is not being used to 
reduce armaments. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WANTED, A FAR-EASTERN CONCERT. 


Art any date before 1918, President Harding’s initiative 
in summoning a Conference on Disarmament would 
have startled us all into great expectations. It is not 
America’s fault, nor is it his, if to-day we approach his 
proposal without exhilarating illusions. The world 
which is to be disarmed is the world which made the 
Treaty of Versailles. One may divide it into two 
sections. There are the victors, nervous because they 
know they have taken more than they can safely keep 
without ruinous armaments, and the vanquished, whose 
frequently just discontent would prompt them, if they 
dared, to plan the recovery of what is lost. Under the 
strain of this harsh peace, the League of Nations has, 
for the moment, sunk into insignificance, because a 
settlement based on violence required a more dictatorial 
type of international government. Mr. Harding’s 
initiative, indeed, marks the incapacity of the League 
to achieve one of its main tasks. It is the League, and 
not any temporary conference summoned for the 
purpose, which ought to have taken the business of 
disarmament in hand. It would cost us nothing to say 
that we are not at all jealous for the League, and do 
not greatly care who attempts the good work. But to 
our thinking only a permanent organization of the type 
of the League can ever succeed in this difficult and 
delicate task. If the Conference should reach a 
formula of disarmament, some standing organization 
must be created to watch over its observance with power 
to inspect, and to call a defaulter to account. When 
the Great Powers are in earnest about some bit of local 
and partial disarmament, as in Germany, we see how 
they set about it. They are not satisfied to meet for 
the drafting of a formula and then to disperse. They 
keep on meeting, and they employ very vigilant 
inspectors. Now if Poland, for example, is going to be 
disarmed, it certainly cannot be managed in any less 
authoritative and watchful way. 

The League should have been the organization to 
disarm, because it is also the organization appointed to 
ensure justice. One can base no hopes on disarmament 
unless there exist means which can attain without 
violence the ends, often right in themselves, which arms 
are intended to serve. Not only must defence be pro- 
vided for, but also the redress of wrongs, and the 
satisfaction of proper ambitions and just claims. 
Mr. Harding either has not thought about this aspect 
of the matter at all, or else he assumes the justice and 
permanence of the settlement reached at Versailles. 
Disarmament on that basis would mean, we fear, merely 
an arrangement among the satisfied Powers and the chief 
victors to perpetuate the status quo, by fixing their own 
armaments at the very high level necessary to perpetuate 
it, while disarming more or less completely every State 
which might wish to modify it. | We could give no 
welcome to a solution of that type, and we gravely doubt 
whether more will be attained in the matter of land 
armaments than the Peace Treaties already lay down. 
We do not think, for example, that France will be 
forward to propose the disarming of Poland, or to limit 
her own use of African troops. A general agreement 
among the Continental Allies to limit conscript service 
to (say) one year in the active army, would be well 
worth securing. Italy might welcome that, but what 
of Marshal Foch? The composition of the Conference 
itself shows in advance that we are still in the atmo- 
sphere of Versailles. Why are Germany and Russia 
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excluded? Germany, it will be said, is disarmed 
already. True, but that is precisely why she has a 
right to ask for some security against the inordinate 
arming of her neighbors. Russia is a Pacific Power, 
with a case fully as strong as China’s against the armed 
aggression of Japan. If Russia is not a party to any 
general agreement to disarm, will her consent be 
extorted, or will she be left to do as sho pleases? There 
are dangers’ both ways. In its general scope, then, it 
would be sanguine to expect from this Conference more 
than a repetition of the moral failures with which we 
are already familiar. 

To our thinking the more serious and more hopeful 
part of Mr. Harding’s Conference will be the preliminary 
meeting of the Pacific Powers to deal with the problem 
of the Far East. In naval matters, at least, it must take 
a much wider view. Strategists are fond of repeating 
that “ the sea is one,’’ and for practical purposes in this 
connection the Suez and Panama Canals have certainly 
made it one. In other words, one cannot discuss the 
disarming of America and Great Britain at sea on the 
basis of the establishment which they happen to main- 
tain in peace within the Pacific alone. Any important 
decision must limit the building or naval expenditure of 
these Powers in general. When one has gone so far, one 
cannot ignore the navies even of Powers which have only 
European territories or interests. France, to a limited 
extent, is a Pacific Power, and her navy, though now 
of only secondary interest to herself or others, might 
affect any precarious balance of power. But if France 
accepts limitation, she would rightly ask that Italy 
should also do so, and Italy, in her turn, might cast a 
sidelong glance at Greece. The all-important thing is, of 
course, to reach an agreement between America, the 
British Empire, and Japan. But this first step, if it 
can be successfully taken, must necessarily lead to some 
general and world-wide naval agreement. Every modern 
capital ship that floats may affect the balance, and South 
American and European fleets come distantly into the 
reckoning. In some ways naval disarmament is easier 
than disarmament on land. One cannot so easily 
improvise a fleet asan army. Again, there is no division 
here that matters between services based on conscription 
or on volunteering. The factors of the problem are less 
variable, and more easily regulated. If the three chief 
Powers agree, the rest is only a matter of detail and 
drafting. 

There are, of course, thorny technical ¢ificulties in 
reaching even a limited agreement over naval arma- 
ments. Does one count ships or expenditure? If one 
counts ships, how does one equate the _ ever- 
changing types? If one counts money, how equate 
the costs of a Power which commands cheap 
labor like Japan with thos> of a Power like 
America which must pay dear both for blue-jackets 
and for dockyard work? Or how, again, does one reckon 
capital expenditure on fortifications? The easier course 
might be to forbid all new building for a term of years, 
but that is rather a postponement than a solution. We 
are attracted ourselves to the bold and simpie proposal 
that the agreement should take the form of scrapping 
all capital ships all round and building no more. If 
there really were the will to make war obsolete, that 
would be the solution. A few small cruisers would serve 
every proper purpose of police. It is not easy to propose 
the total abolition of armies. One may need an army of 
sorts for preservation of order at home, or to deal with 
savages. But capital ships have only one purpose—to 
fight other capital ships, and only civilized Powers can 
build them or use them. If all the signatures that adorn 
the Covenant of the League were sincere, we should not 
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talk of limiting the number of capital ships: we should 
abolish them. 

The condition preliminary to any limitation of the 
navies of the three chief Far Eastern Powers is that the 
central question of the Far East should first be solved 
in a fashion which removes the risk and temptation of 
war. Fleets in the Pacific are not a superfluity, exist- 
ing solely to make dividends for the providers of 
armor plate. Japan builds, to put it bluntly, in order 
that she may safely, or, if not safely, then victoriously, 
continue the process which has begun with the absorp- 
tion of Korea, Manchuria, Eastern Siberia, and Shan- 
tung. She has had to fight Russia and Germany in order 
to gain her present foothold in China, and if she means 
to go further, she knows very well that she will have to 
fight the United States. It, in turn, builds chiefly 
because it may have to fight Japan, if any freedom of 
trade and opportunity is to be preserved in China. As 
for ourselves we build chiefly from habit and tradition. 
A certain number of ships go with a big Empire, much 
as a big landowner with so many hundreds of acres may 
feel obliged to maintain so many horses or cars. But 
if one asks about our building in specific reference to the 
Far East, the answer can only be that we build in order 
to further the policy which Japan and ourselves are 
pledged by treaty to pursue in common. What is that 
policy? On paper, of course, it is the maintenance of 
Chinese integrity and the open door. In fact, as the 
twenty years’ record of the Alliance shows, it is exactly 
the opposite. We have not added to our own possessions 
or spheres of interest, but by holding the lists, we have 
helped Japan to add to hers. The Alliance is, to our 
thinking, vicious in principle, because it is an agreement 
about a third nation (the nation chiefly concerned), to 
which it is neither an active nor even a consenting party. 
Really, if we had wanted to defend China, the natural 
course would have been to make an alliance with China 
and not with Japan. In point of fact the Alliance is 
within measurable distance of destroying China, and of 
all the peoples concerned the Chinese are those who most 
ardently hope to see it ended. 

The Washington Conference will reach a positive 
result in the regulation of navies on one simple condition 
—that Japanese encroachments on China are renounced, 
or, at least, confined to certain areas already hopelessly 
absorbed, and that we make this possible by ceasing our 
general and indiscriminating support of Japan. The 
Alliance must be abandoned in favor of the opposite 
policy of a Far Eastern Concert. If that is achieved, 
the building of rival fleets may cease. But if we intend 
to remain bound by treaty to pursue a common policy in 
China with Japan, bound, that is, in the last resort to 
support her diplomatically even against the United 
States, there can be no agreement over fleets. It is 
childlike on our part to say that we do not undertake 
in advance to support Japan with arms against America. 
What America wants to know is whether we mean to go 
on giving diplomatic support to Japanese aggressions in 
China. For as long as we cover them with our moral 
support, they will goon. They will stop on the day that 
we join America in opposing them round the table of the 
Concert. 

The choice is momentous, and Mr. Lloyd George 
must bring himself to face it. The ambiguities of his 
statement on Monday will have to be dissipated before 
the Conference can get to work. Unless he brings him- 
self to the point of “ denouncing’”’ the Alliance, there 
will be no agreement over navies. That is not merely 
our own view. It is, we understand, the strong belief 
of the Canadian Government, which knows American 
opinion, and it has been plainly and repeatedly stated 





by the American correspondent of the “ Times.’’ If the 
Conference succeeds it will lead to the habitual and 
world-wide co-operation of the United States and the 
British Empire. If it fails, it will lead to a bitter and 
costly rivalry with the strongest Power in the world, the 
Power of all others with which we should wish to be on 
good terms. The Conference is a great opportunity, but 
it is also a great danger. The danger is not to be escaped 
if we enter it and quit it in alliance with Japan. 





THE GATHERING STORM IN INDIA. 


At any time less crammed with crises than this, the 
brief review of affairs in India given by the Under- 
Secretary in the Lords last week would have aroused 
serious concern. As things are, it passes almost without 
notice. Replying to Lord Sydenham, that voice of a 
day that is dead, Lord Lytton necessarily kept as far 
from alarmism as possible. He speaks cautiously, but 
his language plainly implied that the India Office is in 
charge of a situation more varied in its difficulty than 
any so far known in the history of British India. 

The present unrest in India is grouped roughly under 
three heads: the Gandhi movement of non-co-operation, 
the agitation among the Mahommedan population against 
the Allies’ policy in the Middle East, and the popular 
indignation, especially in Bengal and Assam, over the 
distressing exodus of laborers from the tea gardens. It 
is impossible to discuss any of these matters apart from 
Mr. Gandhi, whose extraordinary influence is assumed, 
at any rate by the authorities, to be behind every dis- 
turbance and every popular movement in the country. 
It is true, of course, that Mr. Gandhi’s stand on the 
Turkish Treaty accounts for much of the disquiet among 
the Indian Moslems and the closeness of the alliance 
between their leaders and the Hindu Nationalists. To 
many Europeans this is altogether inexplicable. Cer- 
tainly, in India to-day there is no more problematical 
question than that created by Mr. Gandhi’s champion- 
ship of the Caliphate—a championship so thoroughgoing 
as to lead some of his own associates to believe that he 
is more resolute to destroy the Treaty of Sévres than to 
fulfil his own programme of an India immediately self- 
governing. For the moment, however, the wider ques- 
tion of the settlement of Asia is subordinated to the 
industrial aspect of non-co-operation. That appears in 
the proclamation of a boycott of foreign cloth—meaning, 
of course, specifically Lancashire cotton. Mr. Gandhi’s 
latest declaration is that Swaraj is impossible without 
Swadeshi ; in other words, that a self-governing India 
must be self-providing. But to boycott British imports 
is obviously to subject the Indian millowners of Bombay 
to temptation of the fiercest. So Mr. Ghandi urges them 
not to raise their prices to the consumer—an appeal 
which may prove to be as fantastic in India as it would 
be in any Capitalist country of the West. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of India a multiple 
tragedy has been going forward for over two months. 
Brief reference was made in these columns last week to 
the panic migration of tea garden coolies. The full 
accounts now available show that two groups of 
gardens, in the Chargola and Longai Valleys, were 
entirely abandoned in the first week of May by the 
laborers after their demand for increased wages had 
been refused. The movement involved over 6,000 
people, some 4,000 of whom made their way to the 
river port of Chandpur and demanded to be sent home 
to their villages. Faced with the terrifying responsi- 
bility of an army of refugees, the civil officers at 
Chandpur thought it their duty to provide assisted 
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transport by rail and steamer, but their action was 
stopped by the Government. The planters complained 
that public assistance towards repatriation was an 
encouragement to the coolies, while, on the other hand, 
no sooner was the help withdrawn than the Government 
was accused of siding with the planters and using every 
means of forcing the laborers back to the gardens. It 
is clear that the Government of Bengal ought to have 
resisted the pressure of the planters, and treated the 
problem of Chandpur as a simple matter of humanity 
and public health. The crowd of miserable creatures, 
helpless with starvation and exposure, were attacked by 
cholera; they were disciplined by Gurkha soldiers, and 
their condition was made more horrible still by a strike, 
intended to be sympathetic, on the river steamers. It 
is agreed that the coolies’ one fear was of enforced return 
to the gardens; and that fear was so acute that it led 
them to refuse the food and medicine provided by the 
Government. 

Lord Reading’s position is beyond example difficult. 
His words so far have been wise, and his own «ctions 
skilful. But he has the right to complain that the task 
of the Viceroy’s Government becomes impossible if it 
has to reckon with such provincial blundering as that 
which produced the dilemma of Chandpur. As for the 
menace of Non-co-operation, that is another problem. 
Lord Reading, as Mr. Montagu reminded the House this 
week, had secured the leader’s pledge against violence. 
But it is precisely that pledge, with the principle behind 
it, that makes the incalculable power of Mr. Gandhi. 
The Viceroy began three months ago with a stroke no 
less sincere and courageous than that which has brought 
the lifting of the terror in Ireland. He ignored the 
timid counsels directed against dealing with the spokes- 
men of Indian discontent, and invited Mr. Gandhi to 
Simla. The two men appear to have understood a good 
deal of one another, and the interview had at least one 
good result. It produced an apology and promise from 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother, leaders of the Cali- 
phate agitation, whose activities were more troublesome 
to Lord Reading than those of Mr. Gandhi himself. 
“That personal success has helped to clear the air, but the 
short respite that the Viceroy gained has not in any 
degree lessened the difficulty of governing India under 
the new constitutional scheme. The main obstacle, the 
black shadow over the British Raj to-day, is the memory 
of Amritsar. Lord Reading, echoing the Duke of Con- 
naught, appeals to the political leaders for assistance in 
helping their followers to forgive and forget. That is 
well enough in spirit, but the fact is, and no 
authoritative witness in India attempts to minimize 
it, that all such appeals must be unavailing unless, 
or until, the Imperial Government, by a convincing 
gesture, makes plain to the Indian people that 
England is resolved to redeem the Jallianwalla Bagh. 
Can this be done, and if so, how? The average Indian, 
we observe, replies: “ Punish the officers, civil and 
military, who bear the guilt of the Punjab atrocities; or 
at least so deal with them as to make every Indian aware 
that they were objects of the Government’s displeasure.”’ 
That is a remedy which has still to be fully applied; 
but, after all, those men were the instruments of a 
system upon which the doom has been pronounced. 
There seems to us one first step upon which Lord Reading 
is bound to insist, if he would save his Government. 
Behind Amritsar, in the popular consciousness, lies the 
Rowlatt Act. It is a tolerably complete ban on Indian 
politics. Repeal it, then, without reserve or qualifica- 
tion, and let its repeal be linked with the proclamation 
of a new spirit and policy calling India into membership 
of a Commonwealth that is a reality and not a spectacle. 





SIR ARTHUR AND SIR ALFRED. 


Sik Artur GrirritH-BoscawENn’s repertory was 
enriched last week by a speech in the House in which he 
had the distinction of exactly and flatly contradicting 
one which he made in the same place two years ago. 
That was surely, up to last week, a record. In the first 
declaration he said that he did not believe that (a) that 
House, (6) public opinion, (c) the Labor Party would 
allow the Agricultural Wages Board to disappear ; in the 
second that, after consideration from every point of view, 
he thought that the only fair, just, and successful thing 
to do was to get rid of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
What are you to do with a man like that? If you try 
to reconcile the two utterances and make one speech out 
of them you come to this, that Sir Arthur does not, or 
did not, believe that the House, public opinion, and the 
Labor Party would ever hold the only fair, just, and 
successful view of agriculture, which is the view now 
professed by himself. On the other hand, if you pay him 
the compliment of supposing that he was sincere on both 
occasions, then you must believe that in 1919 he really 
thought that A was A, and in 1921 that A was not A; 
in other words, you compliment his sincerity at the 
expense of his mental balance. The only alternative that 
I can see is to see him a Treasury hireling put up to 
make the best of a plump refusal from his employer to 
pay the Corn Guarantee any longer. That is a disagree- 
able dilemma for the historian ; and if I, for one, must 
choose upon which horn to imbrue my breast, my choice 
will be taken privately. At any rate, it is not half so 
disagreeable for me as historian as it is for a Right Honor- 
able gentleman, a Baronet, and Member of Parliament. 
He, on the face of things, is an instrument of the Prime 
Minister’s electoral device of passing an Act to propitiate 
one party, and repealing it within a year or so to appease 
another. That is not an employment that one would 
choose. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth remarking—and yet I 
should not wish to omit it—that he carried the House of 
Commons with him in 1921, as he had carried it in 1919. 
The Journals of the House will, therefore, record the 
facts that the Commons would not allow the Wages Board 
to disappear, and also thought it the only fair, just, and 
successful thing to do. These things are hard for plain 
men to follow. 

Could any help be found by transposing Sir Arthur’s 
volte-face into—shall we say—real life? Suppose that, 
in 1919, a substantial widower, left with a young family, 
proposed to his nursery governess. Suppose that the lady 
hesitated. If he addressed her in terms of fervid con- 
viction ; if he told her that he did not believe that (a) 
that household, (#) Surbiton opinion, (c) the teaching 
profession would allow Miss Smith to leave her sacred 
charge, would she not be shaken, consent to remain on a 
certain understanding? She would. Very well; time 
passes; Miss Smith waits and believes; things occur, 
commitments are made—rings, chocolates, purchases at 
Great White Sales, and what-not. Then in 1921 Miss 
Smith is asked to “step in for a moment,’’ into the 
library. If then, from the hearthrug, the employer lays 
out once more the history of the affair to the lady seated 
before him, her eyes modestly cast down to the play of her 
nervous hands—the fingers of one turning about and 
about the ring on the third finger of the other—and if 
he concludes in this manner, “ My dear Miss Smith— 
Constantia! after considering the matter from every 
point of view, I have come to the conclusion that the only 
fair and successful way of dealing with the whole question 
would be to get rid of the emergency policy, to decontrol 
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sducation, to get rid of all vestige of control, and—in 
fact—well, of yourself at the same time’! What would 
Miss Smith do, after she had left the room in tears? 
A solicitor, an action for breach, exeaplary damages. 
fhat would be the way of it in real life. In public life, 
unfortunately, as things now at, all that Sir Arthur 
drops in for is a momentary singu'arity ;.nd Mr. George, 
like the tar-baby, keeps on saying nothing. 

Meantime, Sir Arthur will not retain his singu- 
larity of fluid conviction. A fellow-baronet will join 
him this week, when Sir Alfred Mond will have to 
explain to the House how it is that the Prime Minister’s 
scheme for rendering our country a land iit for heroes to 
jive in is—not what he thought it, or said that he 
thought it, in 1919. In that year the Housing and Town- 
Planning Act was passed, and an army of mercenaries 
created for stimulating by all the arts known to modern 
statesmanship—the Press, the poster, the pamphlet, 
and the platform—plain men into acting as no plain 
man ever willingly acted yet. I was one of those plain 
men myself, a newly elected Rural District Councillor 
in a poor Union in Wilts. I and my colleagues were 
invited—invited? the word is weak; we were goaded— 
into putting into operation a scheme for building 240 
cottages at £1,000 a piece, not one of which, when ready 
for occupation, could be worth more than £300. To do 
that I was directeé to borrow from the public purse 
some £200,000 at 6 per cent., and did borrow a sub- 
stantial part of it. I was told that my liability would 
not exceed a penny rate over the district—which comes 
to about £180. All this sounds comic, but it is quite 
true. I was made to buy sixty acres of land at accom- 
modation price, to instruct architects, draw up plans 
and specifications, sink wells; and all these things I did 
with a bayonet at my back and a hideous clamor from 
Whitehall and Bristol in my distracted ears. Now, 
having land in my possession, contracts for more land 





signed and sealed, a mortgage debt of £6,000, architects’ 
and surveyors’ bills running into four figures; rates to 
pay, fences to maintain, roads to repair, all the duties 
of a landlord, in fact, to fulfil—now, this week, Sir 
Alfred Mond is to stand up in the House of Commons 
(supported, let us hope, by Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen) and say, in effect, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, sir, my 
mistake. The Housing and Town-Planning Act is a 
fairy-tale. If the land is not fit for heroes to inhabit, 
so much the worse for the heroes. In 1919 the Ministry 
of Health thought A. was A. To-day it finds that A., 
on the contrary, is not A. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the only fair, just, and successful thing to do, 
in the words of my right. hon. friend, is to get rid of 
the Rural Housing Scheme altogether. It is true that 
the Ministry has spent in the 700 R.D.C.s of England 
and Wales at least £4,200,000 of public money and built 
with it not one solitary cottage. Nevertheless, there 
is my considered opinion, which [I invite the House to 
endorse in the usual manner.’’ And so on. 

It is an expensive business, this electioneering of 
Mr. George’s, and a troublesomo thing for right hon. 
baronets to have to conduct it. Not everybody’s job, 
that. But the tar-baby says nothing; and somebody 
has to explain. I hope the baronets like it. 


M. H. 





By an unfortunate misprint in the leader on Ireland 
last week it was said that ‘‘ The earlier Sinn Feiners 
accepted the link of the Union, provided that the 
Dublin Parliament, like Grattan’s, waz a body 
co-ordinate with that of Westminster and not dependent 
upon it.’”’ 

The word Union should read Crown. Sinn Feiners, 
of course, never accepted the Act of Union, which 
destroyed Grattan’s Parliament. 








THE PROSPECTS OF AN IRISH PEACE. 


[From an Irish CoRRESPONDENT. | 


A susPENSION of hostilities between the Crown and the 
Republican forces has been the first happy result of the 
Mansion House Conference last week to which General 
Macready was called in. The terms of the truce are 
wide and honorable, and this will assist the conversations 
now entered upon. Mr. de Valera then left for London 
to discuss “ the basis of a conference,’’ accompanied by 
Messrs. Arthur Griffith, Austin Stack, and Robert 
Barton. Before his departure he stated the spirit in 
which these negotiations are taken up. It accurately 
reflects the mind and desires of the country, and its 
deprecation of undue optimism, and its appeal for forti- 
tude and equanimity, will not fall on deaf ears. 

“In the negotiations,’ he writes, ‘‘ now initiated 
your representatives will do their utmost to secure a just 
and peaceful termination of this struggle, but history, 
particularly our own history, and the character of the 


issue to be decided are a warning against undue 
confidence.”’ 


The character of the issue to be decided is as much 
a warning against precipitate forecasts as against “ undue 
confidence.’’ Because Mr. de Valera and an authorita- 
tive delegation are discussing the basis of a conference 
the deduction has been drawn that Sinn Fein must have 
modified its claim for Irish independence. Speculation 
has ranged between (1) the pure Republican idea; (2) a 


neutralized, guaranteed State, with powers limited by - 


s 





some equivalent of a Monroe doctrine, and again (3) 
between such a State and the existing Dominion status. 
Into such speculations I do not propese to enter. It is 
safer to go back to some observations of Mr. de Valera 
published last spring in the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
He there suggested the proper approach to peace to lie 
in (a) the acknowledgment of Ireland’s right to indepen- 
dence as a preliminary, for England’s sake as well as for 
Ireland’s: for this is necessary if any subsequent agree- 
ment is not to be vitiated by duress ; (4) in then negotiat- 
ing such a partnership or alliance as the common 
interests of both islands may suggest—-common interests 
which the Irish people have freely admitted. As to 
Dominion Home Rule he finds it, like Lord Derby, to 
be a phrase of indefinite meaning. But he has noted Mr. 
Bonar Law’s definition of essence to the House of 
Commons in March, 1920, as including the control of a 
Dominion’s whole destinies, the right to secede, to con- 
trol its armed forces, to determine the amount of its 
imperial contribution, and to decide questions of 
neutrality. In choosing such a status, in revising or 
accepting its proposal, General Smuts might well argue 
that South Africa did not abandon, but rather exercised, 
a sovereign right. 

This is the central issue to be decided. It may be 
left at that, recalling Mr. de Valera’s words that “ to end 
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the centuries of conflict between the people of these two 
islands and to establish relations of neighborly harmony 
is the genuine desire of the Irish people.”’ 


There is a general desire in Ireland for honorable 
peace and Irish union. This is a natural birth. The 
military issue has not been decided. The Republican 
forces are in a state of high efficiency ; but, on the other 
hand, no one pretends that the Crown is at the end of its 
military resources. Only it must be remembered that 
the civil administration of the country has passed out of 
English control, and it is not certain that it can be 
restored, even if England were in a position to push 
through an intensified war. Three Acts of Parliament of 
the first importance have been torn up in Ireland—the 
Home Rule Act of 1914, the Military Service Act, and 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. In another field 
the British Government can only collect or hold a fraction 
of its taxes, great Government departments, like the 
Local Government Board, have been put clean out of 
action, and the Lord Chief Justice is obliged in the 
present month to go the Munster Circuit in a torpedo 
boat destroyer. All this follows and, if there is no 
peace, will continue because England must make war, 
not merely upon an army but upon a people. It is grow- 
ing more difficult to make war upon a people. An 
accommodation with Sinn Fein will pay England. 


Meanwhile, the desire for Irish unity introduces 
the Ulster difficulty. Where that difficulty is not of 
English creation and control it is susceptible of friendly 
arrangement in Ireland. But in its political character, 
as in its ugliest phases, it still remains an English 
creation. We are accustomed to ridicule and revile 
such obsolete bigotries, but, in fact, the ignorant Belfast 
mob is not wholly or even mainly to blame. These 
feuds were maintained, not in our interest, but in that 
of the British Government. The function of Dublin 
Castle has been to keep the fight going: Protestant and 
Catholic enclaves must be built up at all costs. Now 
Sinn Fein will have none of these enclaves, and rejects 
the diplomacy of the Thirty Years’ War. Its Ulster 
policy is fairly plain. Ulster asks for autonomy. Sinn 
Fein is anxious to concede it in just measure, but not 
so as to break up the essential unity of Ireland. It 
is not opposed to a Parliament in Belfast: only it prefers 
to level up the other provinces to the level of Ulster 
autonomy rather than depreciate Ulster. This, we 
gather, is implicit in Mr. de Valera’s approval in the 
interview already referred to, of the general idea of a 
federal Ireland, and Professcr O’Rahilly s scheme of 
devolution. Ulster can certainly control its own affairs, 
and also have a fair voice in the business of Ireland. 
But vetoes and artificial ascendancies belong to 
a byegone age. 

There are three classes in the Belfast majority: the 
declining landowning aristocracy, Big Business, and the 
Orange mob. In recent years the second class supplied 
the programme, and the leaders did the rest. It added 
Southern condottiert like Lord Carson, whose action 
it controlled in the fashion of Venetian oligarchs. Lord 
Londonderry, representing the first class, is in favor of 
an accommodation with Ireland. Sir James Craig may 
well be similarly disposed. But having been vehemently 
reproved for meeting Mr. de Valera without consulting 
his masters, he will not lightly offend again. The third 
class is powerless by itself. It is not a true democracy, 
and can throw up leaders no higher than the Custom 
House steps. Big Business, chastened by trade depres- 
sion and the boycott, and wholly dependent on the 
Empire, holds the key. It probably entertains a higher 





opinion of the practical business capacity of the South 
than it once had. But it still, no doubt, has real appre- 
hensions, which must be stated clearly and, once stated, 
must be fairly met. Its interests demand free trade; 
an agreement on this point is quite feasible. If it has 
a soul which has cultural misgivings, these too should 
and can be reassured. But it is plain from imperial 
considerations that Ulster’s purely negative attitude can 
no longer be maintained, and that Belfast cannot block 
a decision on the wide imperial and international issues 
which have produced Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation to 
Sinn Fein. 





A London Diarn. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

I imacinE the Irish Conference will not be a 
protracted affair. It may even come to a head as I write, 
and should this Conference to arrange a Conference 
be unsatisfactory, the end of the week may witness the 
fate of Ireland (and of England) tossed back to uncer- 
tainty. On the other hand, a good opening will be the 
signal for a debate, rapid and practical, of a month or 
six weeks. I don’t think Ireland is over-sanguine; that 
mood prevails here, for our opinion is less instructed and 
therefore more easily stirred to sentimental vagueness. 
The real difficulty will be Ulster, and there our responsi- 
bility is great. Ulster’s last word to Ireland depends on 
England’s last word to her. Sir James Craig has his 
Orangemen, and already they have half-terrorized him 
out of his earlier movement to the South. Yet, if 
Ulster is made to realize that she is not to hold up an 
Irish settlement, aud must give up trying to govern 
Ireland through England, she may swing tardily into 
line. Her Parliament is doubtless safe. But the recent 
preponderance of votes and force it exercises under the 
Act over Southern destinies can hardly stand. I think 
the South and the Centre will ask for a scheme of 
provincial Parliaments, four in all, with a single 
independent central body. On Free Trade Ulster will be 
met. Ireland may ask for bounties for young industries, 
such as tobacco, but no more. In all these matters I 
hope and believe that Sinn Fein will be practical but 
firm. She is willing that the Northern touch should 
appear in the lineaments of new Ireland; not that it 
should mould the whole body and feature its expression. 


MEANWHILE, the country must see to it that its 
statesmen utterly cast out the spirit of the Government 
Act, and think in terms of the true Irish situation. An 
advance is, I think, assured. I suppose from all the 
promises and half-promises that filter through the 
Georgian Press that there will be an offer of fiscal 
autonomy—if it has not been made already. And it 
goes without saying that there will be a call for the 
recognition of the Ulster Parliament. Nor, if Free 
Trade has been demanded, will that be a difficulty, for, 
as I have said, I am convinced that this is Ireland’s 
policy, subject, it may be, to a request for bounties. 
If England and Southern Ireland are anxious about 
property, Sinn Fein may not be unwilling to oblige them 
to the extent of a Second Chamber of a fairly democratic 
type for the Central Parliament. The trouble will be 
financial. I imagine our Government will ask for an 
Irish contribution to the National Debt. This Sinn 
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Fein may refuse, as inconsistent with fiscal freedom. But 
if a forced tribute is denied, the alternative of a volun- 
tary payment is always open. Mr. George’s old proposal 
was a reference to an Anglo-Irish Commission, and I 
suppose this will be revived. But a briefer way of peace 
would be either that Ireland should tender a free-will 
offering, or that the arrangement should be that 
originally suggested by the Prime Minister at an earlier 
negotiation, namely, that Ireland should take over a 
proportion of our debt to the United States. 


Tue Irish delegation contains some names familiar 
and unfamiliar to the English public. But it is well 
constituted so as to embody the strength of Sinn Fein. 
It is young and able. All the members are Ministers of 
Dail Eireann. De Valera and Arthur Griffith are suffi- 
ciently known here, Austin Stack and Robert Barton 
less so. Austin Stack is about thirty-five years 
of age, born in Kerry, which claims with some justice 
to produce more brains than any other Irish county. 
‘‘ He was in charge (writes an Irish correspondent to 
me) of the Volunteer organization in Kerry before 
the 1916 rebellion, and was then arrested and 
got a life-sertence. He was elected Secretary 
of Sinn Fein at the first Sinn Fein Convention 
at the Mansion House. He was the leader of the 
hunger-strike in Mountjoy Gaol when Thomas Ashe died, 
and was subsequently prison leader in Belfast Gaol when 
that prison was wrecked by its inmates before political 
terms were promised to the prisoners—terms which were 
subsequently withdrawn. Finally, he escaped from 
Strangeways Gaol in Manchester, and since then he 
ranks as a leader of the’ Republican left wing. Yet his 
friends‘ speak of him as a man of cool judgment, con- 
sidered and measured in thought and speech. Certainly 
he is intimately in touch with the country. And he has 
indubitably captivating manners.”’ 


Mr. Rosert Barron is a different but also an agree- 
able type. Minister of Agriculture in the Republican 
Government, he was a captain in the British Army 
during the war, and came into close contact with Sinn 
Fein when in barracks in Dublin after the rising. He 
is a County Wicklow landowner, with his seat, Glenda- 
lough House, in its most beautiful region. On one 
side he is of Scottish ancestry, connecting him up with 
the Earl of Mar. For generations his family have been 
progressive and popular agriculturists in Wicklow, and 
of himself it is not too much to say that he is the idol of 
his countryside. As well as being a Commandant in the 
Republican Army, he has been associated with much of 
the business side of Sinn Fein activities. Sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude early in 1920 for a seditious 
speech, he has been released after serving eighteen 
months of his sentence in penal association with 
criminals. His fine and essentially temperate mind has 
not suffered from these experiences. 


Ir an Irish peace could only be secured through an 
autumn session, I cannot suppose that even 
Mr. Chamberlain would call the negotiations off. Yet 
there is something mystifying in his day-by-day 
insistence on the need for a five months’ mora- 
torium. And not only mystifying, but almost sinister. 
There can be little doubt (Ministers themselves 
have none) that in the event of an agreement between 
North and South, there must be amending legislation 





which there would be only the barest chance of getting 
through before the middle of September, yet which it 
would be the height of folly to keep hanging in the 
balance till next year. Perhaps, wisely, it is the cue ' 
in Government quarters just now to depress, or at least 
curb, rather than unduly heighten, the hopes kindled 
by the truce, and Mr. Chamberlain’s stickiness about 
his autumn vacation may be part of the cold water 
treatment. Either that, or (to mention a rival hypo- 
thesis) it offers some measure of the inconvenience that 
would be caused to the plotters-in-chief were an autumn 
session to cut across their electioneering plans. 


THERE is only one good thing to be said about the 
proposal that Mr. George and Lord Curzon are to repre- 
sent England at the Washington Conference. It cannot 
even have been thought of unless the Prime Minister 
expected an Irish settlement. Failing that, he need not 
trouble to book his passage, for the perils of the Atlantic 
at its stormiest would be trifling compared with 
those of the diplomatic journey. The Premier’s 
vessel would be morally wrecked before it left 
port, and as it would be carrying cargo much 
more precious than one clever Welshman, the owners 
have a clear right of veto on the adventure. But 
though the voyage to America is unthinkable if the Irish 
parley breaks down, it can in no circumstances be safe. 
Mr. Gecrge has a certain reputation in the States; he 
is rather a fascinating subject there. In the immediate 
wake of the Treaty his expressive features shone with a 
rather wicked glow, not unconnected with the darkness 
of the shadow that had fallen on Wilson’s fame. It was 
felt that the man who had done the President in must 
have been clever, and there is a kind of American who 
likes that kind of cleverness. But even if the leger- 
demain of Versailles escapes the counter-pitfalls awaiting 
it at Washington, is the future of Anglo-American polity 
to be built up in that fashion? With Mr. George states- 
manship is a perpetual night out, and nights at Wash- 
ington, as one knows, can be a highly agreeable enter- 
tainment. But a good maitre de ballet is not quite the 
same thing as a Master Builder. 


Anp then what is the work that this Conference 
of the Pacific Powers will be at? Is it to re-dedicate 
the world of men to the great arts of peace and peaceful 
commerce? Or is it the old Paris game of the redis- 
tribution of world-power? France will be there, for she is 
a Far Eastern Power, and we all know by this time what 
France at the council-board is like. And Germany and 
Russia, and a great mass of aggrieved or dissatisfied 
nationality, will be out of it. Will China be effectively 
in? And where is the League of Nations, the one war 
concept which the conscience of mankind can approve? 
The Governments of the nations must be a great 
improvement on their existing fashion before such a body 
can even begin to function. War-polity revealed a 
conscienceless type of statesmanship, but it also disclosed 
a high level of public spirit in its administrative 
services. At Paris they were ignored and suppressed. 
Why not give them a chance at Washington? 


So the “ Times’’ must wait on the doorstep of the 
Foreign Office until such time as it has purged its crime 
of Jése-majesté against the august head of that depart- 
ment and his still diviner chief. If it be an offence 
to say (in public) of Lord Curzon that he is pompous, 
and of Mr. George that no one trusts him, it is a sin 
against Podsnappery and against nothing else in the 
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world. And Lord Curzon has no right whatever to 
avenge his despised beauty on the British public. The 
“Times ’’ is an organ of information as well as opinion. 
If the Foreign Office refuses the necessary facilities, it will 
either go without its news, and its readers at home and 
abroad will suffer, or, as is much more probable, it 
will get them elsewhere. But our Byzantine’ rulers 
will have given a plain hint of the uses of servility 
in journalism. The Government have their kept Press, 
whose forehead is in the dust whenever its master’s 
name is breathed in its conductors’ ears, and that 
should sutfice even their appetite for flattery. But we 
are not yet all slaves, even in Fleet Street. 


A WavyFaRER. 





Vite and Letters. 


MIND AT THE CUSTOMS. 


Ir you hate a man, you hate all he does. It is an 
unreasonable but constant rule of conduct and criticism. 
That is why our painters, poets, novelists, and musicians 
criticize each other’s works with such gusto. And it is 
the same with nations. Greek art is not admired by 
Turks, nor Serbian art by Bulgars. As the nations hate 
each other, they hate everything the other does. But we 
need not go to the Near East for examples. For many 
years after 1870, Paris excluded Wagner from her opera 
houses. We smiled with indulgent superiority, for most 
of our critics told us that Wagner was a great composer 
of operas. But our war came, and Wagner was excluded 
from London also! Our critics discovered him to be a 
dull and clownish writer, choked with German pedantry. 
About the same time, they discovered that Beethoven’s 
music was a hotch-potch of old-fashioned melodies, and 
that he was a Dutchman besides. They discovered that 
Goethe was an industrious scribbler without genius, and 
Schiller a rhetorician without dramatic power. Beet- 
hoven and the poets belonged, it is true, to the age when 
Germany was only a collection of ramshackle little 
States, and our politicians kept declaring that they 
would have no objection to the German race if only it 
would return to such impotence and occupy itself with 
the intangible Empire of the Air; but for the average 
mind, the fact that Beethoven and the poets had been 
Germans was enough to ensure contempt. Naturally, in 
the case of more recent Germans, the contempt was 
aggravated. Helmholz was declared to be no man of 
science; Haeckel was a mere imitator of Darwin; Har- 
nack was no scholar. When Einstein appeared above 
the relative horizon, we all remember the frantic efforts 
to prove that he was no German because he was born in 
Switzerland, and that, being a Jew, he did not count 
one way or other. All the trouble came from that 
unreasonable but constant rule of conduct and criticisin 
that if one nation hates another, it hates everything 
the other does. 

Even the last ten days have afforded a fresh instance 
of the unhappy and unreasonable truth. Last Sunday’s 
‘Observer ’’ gave the programme of the dance music 
for the Royal Ball at Buckingham Palace last Thursday 
week, and compared it with the programme of a similar 
ball given in the early part of 1914. In the ball before 
the war, out of twenty dances, nine were by German 
composers (nearly all by Strauss); in the programme of 
the ball ten days ago, the names of the composers were 
not given, but to judge from the names of the twenty 








numbered dances (such as “‘ Whispering,’’ “ Joy Bells of 
Peace,’’ “Oh! Joy,’’ ‘The Love’s Nest,” “ Blaze 
Away,’’ “Fragrance,’’ “ Thrills,’’ and “ John Peel ’’), 
nearly all were by Englisk composers, and certainly not 
cne was by a German. The only possible exception was 
the opening “ Quadrille d'honneur,” which was not 
counted among the twenty but was by Strauss, though 
his name was not mentioned. We do not suppose the 
King himself had anything to do with drawing-up the 
programme, but in this country the example set by 
Royalty is always likely to be followed. Speaking at 
Southport last Saturday, Lord Derby said :— 
‘“We ought to be prepared, much as we dislike it 
under present circumstances, to make sacrifices to secure 


a settlement in Ireland. When my King tells me to 
forgive and forget, I, for one, am ready to follow his 
advice.’’ 

The example of Royalty is likely to be followed when 
it is far less commendable, and contains no precept con- 
ducing to forgiveness and forgetting. On the top of all 
this perpetuation of the hatred that perverts judgment, 
comes the recent complaint from leading representatives 
of our Seats of Learning that they are prevented by the 
Government’s policy from receiving German works of 
science and scholarship. A letter to last Monday’s 
“ Times,’’ signed by the Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
of five Universities (Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Newcastle, and Birmingham), states that they can 
understand (though this does not of necessity mean that 
they all sympathize with) the Board of Trade supervising 
with particular care the importation into this country of 
articles of German make which are capable of entering 
into competition with articles of home manufacture :— 

“We .can, however, find no reason why a like 
obstructive policy should be extended to the admission 
of articles which cannot be produced in Great Britain. 

Such are German journals of science and the arts, and 

other publications devoted to the advance of knowledge, 

printed in the German language, and ordered by our 
universities and other learned institutions. It cannot 
be regarded as patriotic to cut off from this country as 
far as possible all knowledge of current advances in 
science accomplished in Germany. The Board of Trade 
must see that it is to the positive advantage of this 
country, to its trade and ultimate prosperity, to know 
without delay every addition to knowledge made in 

Germany as in other countries.”’ 

The letter goes on to state that for the last few 
months there has been a complete stoppage of delivery 
through the Custos of books of German origin, and 
London agents inform the writers that they are unable 
to supply any books of this nature. Books ordered direct 
from Germany, and known to have been forwarded, are 
held up for an indefinite period. Even when the orders 
were given months before the present Act came into 
force, and even when, under protest, 50 per cent. of the 
cost has been tendered to Customs, the books still remain 
undelivered. The writers say that every time parcels of 
books arrive at the Custom House they receive very 
numerous documents, proving that the cost of administer- 
ing the new Act must be very great. And, of course, 
we must always allow a considerable margin for extrava- 
gance of this kind in every bureaucracy, since, as in the 
Passport office, for instance, soft jobs must be provided 
for our broody Brigadiers and others, but they feel 
bound, none the less, to do something to justify their 
existence and their pay. The point is that the books of 
learning do not arrive. 

There was once a form of persuasion called the 
‘‘ Appeal to Reason,’’ but experience has taught us that, 
in cases of personal or national hatred, reason has no 
place. Even in the eighteenth century, when reason was 
still regarded as the final Court of Appeal, Gulliver tells 
us that His Honor the Horse “seemed confident that, 
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instead of reason, we were only possessed of some quality 
fitted to increase our natural vices; as the reflection from 
a troubled stream returns the image of an ill-shapen 
body, not only larger, but more distorted.’’ So when 
one nation hates another, it hates, not only its power, 
its policy, and its threatened aggression, but its personal 
appearance, its language, its food, its cookery, its art, its 
intellect, and its way of washing. Against these under- 
lying complexes and inhibitions reason utters her voice 
in vain, for they are not controlled by any mental pro- 
cess. They superinduce the same kind of madness that 
during the war found rifles in every governess’s port- 
manteau, and a gun-platform in every concrete tennis 
court. 

The estrangement of mind from mind is not the most 
terrible, but perhaps it is the most absurd and the most 
lasting of war’s disasters. For nearly a century our 
national hatred of the French caused us to make light of 
French art and thought, and the French hardly admitted 
that England had art or thought at all. Such was the 
poisonous aftergrowth of hatred—a war on thought like 
that which the satirist in “Don Juan’’ vainly 
denounced :— 

‘And I will war, at least in words (and—should 

My chance so happen—deeds) with all who war 
With Thought; and of Thought’s foes by far most rude, 

Tyrants and sychophants have been and are.”’ 

It would be too much to identify the Custom House 
officers with tyrants and sychophants, but, acting under 
the stupidest, though not the basest, of our Government’s 
Acts, they war with Thought. Already, we are happy 
to think, they are falling not a little behind the times. 
Kreisler was welcomed with natural and generous 
enthusiasm. There was no riot when Einstein discoursed 
upon the incomprehensibles of time and space in the 
detested tongue. The German Minister attended that 
very ball in Buckingham Palace to which we referred. 
We may hope that before long German songs will be 
given at our concerts in their proper language instead 
of in miserable translations. There is a society which 
sends out English books for German students who cannot 
afford to purchase under the exchange. Is it not possible 
to persuade even this Government to order the bureau- 
crats of the Custom House to admit German books in 
return—say, with one month’s delay, since bureaucrats 
must be fed? It is a shame to quote a mere German 
(“ the industrious scribbler without genius ’’) in our sup- 
port, but one cannot help contrasting with the Custom 
House spirit the wide tolerance of Goethe’s words to 
Eckermann on March 14th, 1830. Germany had suffered 
pretty nearly as much from French invasion as France 
has lately suffered from German, and Goethe’s little 
town and neighborhood has suffered more than most. 
Yet he said :— 

‘‘T have never shammed in poetry. What I have 
not lived through, what has not touched me to the 
quick, that I have never uttered in verse or prose. 1 
made love songs only when I was in love. How could 
I have written songs of hate without hatred? And, 
between ourselves, I didn’t hate the French, though I 
thanked God when we got rid of them. How could I, 
to whom civilization and barbarism are the only two 
differences of importance, hate a nation which is one 
of the most civilized on earth, and to which I owe so 
great a part of my own education?”’ 

“In general,’’ he continued, ‘‘ national animosity is 
a queer sort of thing. In the lowest degree of civiliza- 
tion it is always strongest and most violent. But there 
is a point where it vanishes—where we can stand, as it 
were, above the nations, and we feel the happiness or 


misery of a neighboring people as though it were our 
own.”’ 


“ That degree of civilization suited my nature,’’ the 


old poet said; and we wish that our rulers could say the 
same. 





THE POST-WAR VILLAGE. 


‘“‘ A NEW era has dawned upon our village life,’’ says 
Mr. P. H. Ditchfield in his very interesting book, 
‘““ Old Village Life ’’ (published by Methuen & Co.). 
He proceeds to give a rather roseate description of the 
prospects of the village in the immediate future. His 
is not quite the sort of village that I know. It is more 
aristocratic and more clerical. Merry England appears 
again under the kindly patronage of the parson and the 


squire. Conditions are improved ; things are better all 
round. Mr. Ditchfield looks on with benignant 
approval. He sees the change, and very naturally looks 


at it through his own atmosphere and from his own 
angle. On the whole, I agree with what he says. 
There is, indeed, a great change. What was the 
“* old village life,’’ not of Mr. Ditchfield’s Elizabethans 
and Stuarts, but of forty or fifty years ago? I went 
recently on an annual journey of ten miles through the 
Fen country to a remote village, driven by a small 
farmer, a self-made man. The object of this journey is 
to test the proficiency of the village children in the 
Christian doctrine. Let :ne put everything down as it 
comes—on this ride one never fails to see all manner 
of beautiful birds, herons, hawks, magpies, wagtails, 
yellow-hammers. I saw them again this year. Nor did 
the drive lack entertainment of another kind. My 
driver beguiled the tedium of the way with an artless 
narration to which I had already listened many times. 
He spoke without bitterness, and with a mild, reflec- 
tive humor very pleasant to listen to. ‘‘ You see I 
was always very poor—I was brought up as a very poor 
boy. My mother left me when I was a baby, and went 
to London. She put me with an old lady and an old 
gentleman, and was goin’ to pay ’em half-a-crown a 
week. She paid the first week, and then they never 
’eard no more. And they brought me up same as I 
was their own. What they had I had—if they had 
anything I had some, and when they had nothing I 
went without, too. When I got growed and was doin’ 
a bit I went back to ’em and buried first the old lady 
and then the old gentleman, same as they was my own 
parents. They was too poor to send me to school, for 
schoolin’ had to be paid for in them days. It was through 
old Mr. Temple, one of the farmers, that I got all the 
schoolin’ I ever had. They never taught me nothing— 
they didn’t seem to trouble their heads about me. I 
reckon they thought I was such a very poor boy. We 
Fen boys used to be let out half-an-hour earlier than the 
others, because we had so far to go, and if the others 
catched us up on the road when they came out, we was 
flogged in the mornin’. Them little old boys was 
crafty, and they didn’t like stayin’ half-an-hour longer 
than we, and they catched us out if they could. When 
I- went to my first place I worked a year for £2 10s. 
and my keep. When I got £5 for my second year’s 
work I thought I was a man. We was never allowed 
out—we never went off the farm. We never had no 
holidays in them days. When you’d done your day’s 
work, you came in and took your boots off, and then 
you had your supper and was locked in for the night. 
On Sundays you went to church or chapel, just which 
you liked, but I was always a Churchman. In the morning 
you had the stock to feed—in the evening it was you 
went to church, and you had to be back by half-past 
eight. In them days they preached a sight longer nor 
what they do now, so it didn’t leave you much free 
time. If you was home in time there was a bit 0’ cake 
and a glass of wine for ye, if you was late they showed 
ye the whip and ‘ shoosh’d ’ ye off to bed. If we’d had 


| too much liberty we might ha’ gone roamin’ all over 
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the place and mebbe got into mischief. The only time 
you was off the place was at the Statutes, when you 
hired yourself out for another year. I had a good 
missus—she looked after us well. Very particular she 
was about givin’ us our brimstone and treacle every 
Saturday night. I allus liked mine—but some of ’em 
did net. <A rare fuss they made about takin’ it. When 
I got on afterwards and got a little place for myself, 
my mother wrote to me from London. She wanted to 
know if I could help her. I wrote back that I could, 
but that I should not do so. Soon after she come to 
see me. ‘I’ll give ye a bit o’ dinner,’ I says. ‘ I'll 
give anybody a bit o’ dinner.’ As soon as she’d had 
her little bit o’ dinner, I drove her to the station and 
put her in a train back to London. Some people wants 
their time over again. They’ve come down in the world 
—they’ve had their best time first. I don’t want my 
time over again—I’ve got my good time now.’’ 

All this may seem irrelevant, but I think it helps 
to explain the decay of the village, the desire of the 
young people to get away. Mr. Ditchfield says there 
was never merry England after Elizabeth. Be that as 
it may, the above is a sample of what the merriment 
of England had come to for the great mass of the rustic 
population by the ’sixties of the last century. The 
narrator of the above was an exceptional man. He had 
struck out for himself, and is at the present time rela- 
tively wealthy. Those who remained laborers had the 
same acceptance of their lot, sometimes shrewd, some- 
times humorous, always unquestioning. This has quite 
gone. I saw recently in an illustrated paper the 
portraits of the winners at an Agricultural Show 
of prizes for long and faithful service on the same farm. 
I have no skill in description, and, indeed, the faces 
of these patriarchs baffle description. They are the 
faces of men learned in their own craft, doctors of agri- 
culture. But they are the faces of the uncomplainingly 
exploited. They are the faces of men who either did 
not follow Joseph Arch or who failed him. Anything 
more unlike the alert, well-set-up young men engaged 
as ‘‘ farm workers’’ at the present day, one cannot 
imagine. The Farm Laborers’ Union, impossible in 
Arch’s day, is, in the post-war village, a very living 
fact. The constant complaint of the employers is, of 
course, that the ‘‘ working classes ’’ will not work. 
Riding recently on the top of one of the buses, which, 
in the absence of trains, move so pleasantly about Fen- 
land through great level seas of beans and mustard in 
flower, and huge fields of strawberries, I recently 
passed two workmen standing in an attitude of 
statuesque meditation on the scaffolding of some 
cottages in process of erection. ‘‘ They look like 
Council workmen,’’ my companion remarked. I think 
the fact must be faced that the ‘‘ working classes ’’ will 
no longer work unquestioningly and uncomplainingly 
for the benefit of other people, deriving from their 
strenuous labor a mere subsistence for themselves. 

The joie de vivre, the recovery of merriment, the 
distaste for work, the loss of interest in work, the thirst 
for pleasure is commonly regarded by apologists and 
moralizers alike as the key to the situation. I am 
convinced that this is not the case, or, at any rate, only 
very partially so. The farm laborer of the post-war 
village lives in a greatly enlarged and very interesting 
world. He is able to ‘“‘ get away’”’ to an extent 
undreamed of by his predecessors. He is keenly 
interested in sport, but far more interested in work— 
in work, that is, that he is doing for himself. It is at 
present, for instance, in the district where I write, so 
to speak, the vintage of the strawberries. The whole 
air is scented with the ripe fruit. Men, women, and 





children seem to be in the strawberry fields. Many 
of the laborers have themselves a rood or two, sometimes 
three roods, half an acre, of strawberries, and they are 
minting money out of them. They toil at them early 
and late, with all the old enthusiasm, all the old interest 
and delight in the labors of the field. The farm laborer 
is far more interested in growing strawberries than in 
playing billiards, but he must be growing them for 
himself. 

The devotion to pleasure, the possibilities of which 
have been so enormously increased, for instance, by the 
motor car, is rather seen in the classes above them, the 
farmers, large and small, who have so greatly benefited 
by the war. But, at any rate, the post-war village is 
by no means dull. Its inhabitants are bent on getting 
joy out of life, and are well able to do so. They are 
able to get about by means of bicycles, motor bikes, and 
motor cars. Amusements abound, not only cinemas in 
the towns, but in the villages whist drives, pierrot 
troupes, dancing. In these entertainments all classes 
of the population mix familiarly together. In fact, 
classes can hardly be said to exist. Moreover, the 
people do things for themselves; they are not organized 
from above and patronizingly thrust upon them by the 
nobility and gentry. In the village where I writ2, for 
instance, a huge army hut has recently been erected as 
a village hall. Speaking generally, the whole com- 
munity was very much bent on this hall—the laborers, 
perhaps, were not so keen as the classes immediately 
above them. The project started as a ‘‘ Memorial,’ 
but as time went on this aspect of the case grew dim. 
There appeared a certain reluctance to allow the names 
of the dead to be inscribed on a tablet in the building. 
When the time came for the opening, the ceremony was 
announced as the opening of the ‘‘ Victory Hall.”’ 
When the hut had been secured, seven men of the 
village journeyed to London and themselves took it 
down and brought it home. They roughed it in the 
camp for a week, with great enjoyment of the picnic. 
The structure is of huge dimensions, with a Drury Lane- 
like stage, and a space that seems designed for the 
holding of Elizabethan revels. The day of the opening 
was a red-letter day, indeed. The greatest good 
humor prevailed. Everybody praised everybody else. 
The Vicar was praised by a genial Justice of the Peace. 
‘““ Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ I take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring you that though some may not think 
it there’s no one adores the Vicar of this parish more 
nor what I do.’’ The Vicar himself praised a certain 
young farmer, whose jovial good humor had been an 
encouraging tower. He called him ‘‘ the onion in the 
salad ’’’ and ‘‘ an Elizabethan Englishman.’’ But it 
seemed to me that they were all Elizabethans—the 
farmers, the smallholders, the schoolmaster, the J.P.— 
a company of Elizabethans devising the revels of old 
England. In such an atmosphere, and with the people 
working the land for themselves and making it pay, 
I agree with Mr. Ditchfield that the spacious days may 


return. R. L. G. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CHINA AND EUROPE. 


Srr,—The last number of your paper made several 
references to China, and I should like, with your permis- 
sion, to make a few running comments on some of the 
points. 

With the best intention in the world, Mr. David J. 
Evans, it seems to me, was wasting his own valuable time 
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and your space. Surely the Reverend Doctor of Detroit 
Cathedral does not necessitate a refutation lasting almost 
a column in an important periodical. The Reverend Doctor’s 
statement comes to this: that the 900 million ‘‘ heathen”’ 
in Asia must be converted in order to avoid a catastrophic 
war. I would be ready, for one, to be baptised this minute 
if I could only share his view! But I encounter a little 
difficulty in the way. Neither the Germans and Austrians, 
nor the English, French, and Italians are supposed to be, 
in the accepted sense, ‘‘heathens,’’ but all are, in the 
accepted sense, Christians. Yet I remember there seemed 
to be a catastrophic war not very long ago. 

Your reviewer of Dr. Tagore’s new books has made a 
very interesting remark. He says: ‘‘He (Tagore) was not 
to be overlooked, for he opened a new vision of a world 
different from our own, but yet akin and comprehensible— 
not so different and inéomprehensible as perhaps the Chinese 
world must always remaiv to us who belong to an utterly 
separate division of mankind.’ (The italics are mine.) 
This is the more interesting as it is entirely new to me. 
If he said: ‘‘ East is East and West is West and never the 
twain will meet,’’ I would not agree, but I could under- 
stand. If he said Asia was a world different from your own, 
but yet akin and comprehensible, I could understand better, 
but not yet wholly agree. I cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, of whose keen observation and 
accurate description there can be no question. He says, 
in the opening passage of his book, ‘“‘An Essay on the 
Civilizations of India, China, and Japan” :— 


“The first thing I have to note is that the East is not 

a unity, as implied in the familiar antithesis of East and 

West. Between India, on the one hand, and China or 

Japan on the other, there is as great a difference as between 

India and any Western country. The contrast that has 

struck me is that between India and the rest of the world. 

There I do feel a profound gulf. A Chinese, after all, is 

not so unlike an Englishman, and a Japanese not so unlike 

a Frenchman. But a Bengalee is strangely unlike anybody 

outside India.”’ 

I can quote many other passages, but I must give some 
consideration to your valuable space. Now, as to what 
Mr. Dickinson says about India, I am not in a position to 
form an opinion, but I can speak, after a stay of some 
years in this country, with conviction, that he is undoubtedly 
right with reference to Japan and China. Mr. H. G. Wells 
as M. Guyot has pointed out in his excellent monograph 
on him, is a “typical Englishman.’’ Yet in his ‘‘ The Sal- 
vaging of Civilization,’’ he expresses the sentiment which 
I can well conceive being expressed by a Chinese writer 
of genius. In fact, my friend, Mr. S. C. Chang, Professor 
of Logic in the Peking University, is writing an article 
making a comparison between the ideas of Mr. Wells and 
that of a Chinese sage who lived 2,400 years ago! I should 
ke very interested to see your reviewer develop this inter- 
esting theme. 

Finally, I have come to the real purpose for writing this 
letter—a word of appreciation on your excellent article, 
“The Empire and the Alliance.’’ It is by far the best 
article on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which I have come 
across. Its broud view, penetrating insight, and liberal 
sympathy are not iess remarkable because the conclusion is 
so obvious. What has always struck me in reading the 
Press comments on the Alliance is that this obvious con- 
clusion has alway evaded attention, or rather, mention. All 
say that the raison d’étre of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
has ceased to exist; all say that the Far Eastern and 
Pacific questions must be settled on a broad basis; yet few 
face the fact that no Far Eastern or Pacific question can 
be settled without the active participation of America and 
China, who are mainly concerned. The rather long and 
dull articles contributed by Mr. J. O. P. Bland to 
the “ Observer” can be served as examples of that sort of 
mentality. He has not got so far into the question in four 
articles as you in one passage. As .I make a point of never 
answering to Mr. Bland’s babbling if I can help, I am not 
going to do so now. Mr. Bland’s attempt at writing on 
Eastern affairs, indeed, always seems to me to be like a 
winter fly knocking its head against the giass pane in the 
window. He can never get through his prejudices to reach 
the light. 


I am glad to see that the view taken by you is likely 





to become a practical possibility. It is to be rejoiced by 
all lovers of world peace. 

In passing, let me point out that you have let in a slip 
in the same article. Ten years have passed since the fall 
of the Manchu dynasty, not fourteen as you made your 
readers to suppose.—Yours, &c., 

L .Y. CHEN. 

London, July 11th, 1921. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

Srr,—On page 531 of your issue of July 9th, the very 
able leader writer expresses difficulty in understanding 
“what the positive impetus is which drives Downing Street 
towards renewal’’ of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

As the ostensible reasons both for its creation in 1902 
and for extension in 1905 have long disappeared, fear of 
Russia in the first place and latterly of Germany, many 
others are probably puzzled besides himself. But an ex- 
perience of more than five years, three of them during the 
war, by which I was enabled to see the working of the 
Toreign Office machine at close quarters and from the inside, 
leaves neither difficulty nor doubt in my own mind. The 
explanation is really as simple as it is logical, and is this: 
The Foreign Office, working through its executive arm, the 
Diplomatic Service, fully realizes its sacred mission as the 
last firm barrier interposed by a wise and_ beneficent 
Providence between the privileged classes of England and 
the rising tide of British Democracy. Having, owing to the 
simple faith of that very credulous Democracy, a practical 
monopoly of the making of the international Treaties and 
arrangements by which at certain moments Democracy finds 
itself inconveniently bound, it quite naturally, seriously, 
and sincerely casts about to foster, create, and support 
political reaction abroad; and equally naturally tends to 
ally itself with political reaction wherever that already is in 
full flower. Just as in 1907 it made the political agreement 
or “entente’’ with the Czar of Russia, the embodiment of 
the vilest reaction at home and of the most aggressive 
militarism abroad at the time, so now does it in logical 
sequence wish to bind us more closely to Japan, whose 
Government exhibits in remarkable degree all the most 
salient points of ‘‘Prussianism.’’ And just as Great 
Britain’s political support of Russia from 1907 onwards 
became in effect the main prop of the Russian Reaction, and 
thereby drew sustenance for the growing reaction at home— 
as well as forming a cloak under whose moral shelter Russia 
could carry out her hideously cruel campaigns of reprisal 
and repression in her border States and against her own 
1905 revolutionaries, and incidentally greatly helped to 
crystallize the situation of which the Great War was a 
natural outcome—so now does the Alliance with Tokio give 
Japan the necessary cloak and support for executing her 
policy of repression in Korea and of marked aggression and 
acquisition in Eastern Siberia; which again will as surely 
assist that process of crystallization and so inevitably bring 
about the next world war. For it is upon wars and the 
danger of wars that political reaction alone can thrive — 
Yours, &c., Haroitp GRENFELL, 

Captain, R.N. (retired), Naval Attaché, 
St. Petersburg (1912-1917). 
London. July 12th, 1921. 


‘*LABOR AT THE CROSSROADS.”’ 


Sir,—The writer of the above article, last week, said: 
“Tf the notion of reform (i.e., ‘of a reformed and renewed 
Capitalism’) he once scouted as impossible, the hope of 
industrial improvement is destroyed at the outset.” 

One cannot reform what does not exist. May I suggest 
that the problem, not only for Labor, still less for the Labor 
Party, is not that of “reform,” but, at this time and 
throughout civilization, of creation. The problem now is to 
create, first, new foundations, and thus, second, a new 
civilization. 

A resolution to be discussed to-day (July 16th) at a 
demonstration in Hyde Park, affirms, in part, “ the complete 
collapse of our existing economic, industrial, and social 
order,” meaning the old Capitalist-Parliamentary civiliza- 
tion. We have here, I suggest, precisely the same confusion. 
The “existing” social order is not, has not been since, at. 
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any rate, August, 1914, either a Capitalist, Parliamentary, 
constitutional, representative, or democratic (all these 
simply various aspects of the same thing) order or civiliza- 
tion. These were, but are not. What does exist, does 
function, and has not “ collapsed ” is an Imperialist system 
or order, a development, since the above date, of “ the old 
order "—of Capitalism, but reason, therefore plus 
coercion. Till this fundamental reality is grasped, I 
challenge anyone to escape confusion; whereas once seize 
this idea, then all becomes clear sailing. 

For instance, if the old Capitalist civilization (which is 
not the “existing” order) is dead, as here affirmed—and 
clearly none of its institutions function to-day—then, as all 
the political parties in this country were a growth of that 
order, we have here a complete explanation of what the 
above writer describes as “the inertia,’ or impotence, of 
the Labor Party. For this and the other parties, on the 
contrary, all alike affirm the existence of what was, but is 
not; basing, however, every thought and act upon that false 
premise ; whereas, it follows, all these, being already com- 
mitted to negation, find it impossible, as under these 
circumstances it is, to create or support any positive policy 
or any real constructive measures. Surely the record of 
fruitless and vacillating effort of the last three sessions of 
“ Parliament ” is confirmation of this? 

Then, again, when I, for instance, say “ there is no way 
out within the present what I mean is the 
“ existing " Imperialist and, pari passu, non-constitutional 
order; though I imply also, of course, the non-existing 
Capitalist system.—Yours, Xc., 


sans 


system,” 


A. G. CRAFTER. 
Sheringham. 


Srr,—Under the above an interesting but somewhat 
provocative article appeared last week in your columns. I 
concur with the general criticism that the spirit and 
machinery of Trades Unionism is not by any means good 
enough—not as to unity, nor in the direction of.a fuller and 
wider appreciation of the problems of industry. I also agree 
that Labor in the House is inordinately weak and ineffective 
—due, I believe, firstly, to the fact that individualism is 
sacrificed ; and, secondly, to the M.P.s having other duties 
which they ought to be in a position to relinquish. The 
Labor Party should insist on M.P.s giving up all Trade Union 
secretaryships, for instance, even if it means guaranteeing 
them jobs as permanent “ agitators ’’ or “ organizers ’’ should 
they lose their seats. But with some statements made I 
must strongly disagree. There are several serious charges 
based on what I believe to be misstatements. From what 
source, for instance, does your correspondent obtain his 
information that political action, now to be readopted, “ was 
cast aside as obsolete”’ a year ago? You say: “ They 
[members of the Parliamentary Labor Party] remain bound 
within the confines of hours of work and rates of wages. 
Here and there a Guild Socialist is found with a pack of 
ideas that may work when Capitalism has vanished. But 
the problems of transition arouse few men from their apathy. 
Their hostility to the existing system goes on without 
assuming creative form.”’ 

This, I think, is absolutely unjust. Without pretending 
that elaborate schemes have been worked out in detail for 
changing every industry to accord with a Socialistic system, 
I assert that the output of creative thought on this point is 
nothing short of enormous. 

The Webbs alone have more detailed schemes on such 
subjects as Municipal Trading, Milk Supply, &c., than one 
would think possible to a “ non-creative”’ party. Has your 
correspondent seen nothing of the Miners’ Nationalization 
schemes? Nor read any account of the less comprehensive 
schemes which were being discussed so fruitfully when the 
Government launched its decontrol bomb? 

No, I do not think your correspondent has made good 
his case. The friendly critic would rather have urged the 
necessity of a much improved Parliamentary service; of a 
realization that the aims of Labor can be gained only by an 











intelligent use of both political and industrial power.— 
Yours, &c., 


R. GrRarton PERRY. 
61, Beech Road, Stockport. 


THE LABOR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 

Srr,—In your current issue “ Wayfarer ”’ states that 
he has heard that the Labor Research Department is to be 
wound up. If this is so, it is strange that information of its 
impending decease has not reached those who are responsible 
for the running of the Department. It is true that, in con- 
nection with the scheme of co-ordination recently adopted by 
the Labor Party Conference, and appearing on the agenda of 
the Trades Union Congress which will meet in September, 
discussions have been in progress concerning the possible 
entry of the Department, in whole or in part, into the 
Co-ordination Scheme. This, however, is a very different 
thing from the winding-up of the Department; and, as far 
as I am at present aware, either provision will be made for 
the carrying on of its work as a part of the Co-ordination 
Scheme, or it will continue to do that work, as now, on an 
independent basis. Negotiations are at present in progress, 
and it is impossible to say which of these courses will be 
adopted, or whether the Department, while handing over 
some of its work to the new co-ordinated organization, will 
continue to carry on the remainder—that is, the more purely 
“research ’’ activities, in connection with which absolute 
freedom is so important—on the existing independent basis. 
As soon as this is known, the decision will be made public 
for the information of the Department’s members and 
athiliated bodies. I am compelled to make the present state- 
ment because “ Wayfarer’s ” paragraph may otherwise result 
in serious misunderstanding.—Yours, c., 

G. D. H. Coreg, 
Hon. Secretary, Labor Research Department. 
12, Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
July 12th, 1921. 


REFUGEES iN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Siz,—I enclose herein copy of a letter from an English 
friend in Constantinople, and trust that you will be good 
enough to find space for it in an early issue of your paper. 
The distress among the enormous mass of refugees who are 
congregating in that city and its environs is so great that 
I venture to appeal once more, on behalf of the British Red 
Crescent Society, to the charity of all who have pity for 


human suffering, for help to relieve these stricken people. 
—Yours, Xc., 


AMEER ALI. 
July 5th, 1921. 

7 The thing to-day is the terriole destitution 
among the refugees. ‘they keep coming all the time, and 
the misery and distress grow. They are for the most part 
without bedding, and only the poor clothes they have on. 
There is no work to be had, and the Turkish Government 
have very little power of helping, as they have not got 
the money. 


“It is distressing to go to Stamboul—among those poor 
souls—and be unable to help. 

‘“We are still supplying the doctor. He has 
done splendid service—for very little remuneration—but he 
likes his people, and, though very hard up himself, does all 
that is in his power to help. 

‘If help does not come from somewhere, many must 
perish ! 

‘* His Highness has helped and done all in his 
power, but all that class of Turk are feeling the financial 
stress and have little to give away. 

‘* Cannot someone give the Jie once and for all to King 
Constantine and his followers in their constant assertion 
that they are in Asia Minor to bring peace? There was 
peace in Asia Minor and the Turks were played out—sick of 
war—and ready to put down their arms when the Greeks 
landed in Smyrna and began the war anew. 

‘‘The Greeks going into Smyrna began the new war— 
their going into Thrace and all their doings since have 
caused the destruction of thousands of Turkish homes and 
made thousands of Turks destitute. And stil it goes on, 
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and the Allies—who could have stopped it, at the beginning 
—helped it. Admiral Calthorpe went to Smyrna and stood 
by at the Greek landing. If the Greeks got out of Thrace 
and Aidin to-day, there would be peace as there was before 
they went in—only with this difference, that thousands of 
homes and farms are destroyed, many towns and villages 
are burned down, and thousands of Turks ruined. Will 
there be any question of the Greeks making reparation for 
all the destruction they have done?”’ 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Sin,—The argument of ‘“ Medicus,” endorsed by “ J. H.,” 
that many Indians are alive to-day because of Western 
education, rather misses the point. You might as well say 
that many Englishmen are now alive because of a Frenchman 
—Pasteur. Science is one. As a matter of fact, had India 
received self-government, say, a score of years ago, multitudes 
of Indians would now be living who are dead. For of its 
total expenditure the British Government in India spends 
only 17 per cent. on sanitation and 3 per cent. on education, 
whilst it devotes 41 per cent. to the Army. This, be it noted, 
with the finest natural defences in the world and absolutely 
no foe in sight. Is it surprising that in one year 6,000,000 
Indians died from influenza alone? Is it surprising that the 
average life of an Indian is only twenty-one years ? 

“ J. H.” gives examples to show that Indians do not 
realize the need of destroying disease carriers. But how 
should they understand if they have not been taught? For 
their ignorance the British Government, and the British 
Government alone, is responsible. To keep a people ignorant 
and then to upbraid them because they do not follow the 
teaching of modern science is, to say the least, unreasonable. 

Like many Anglo-Indians, “J. H.” fails to understand 
the hostility to the Government system of education. But 
suppose the Germans had conquered England, would he think 
it quite in the fitness of things that German culture alone 
should be taught, that patriotism should be taboo, and 
servility to Germans inculcated? Indians, hungry for 
knowledge, naturally crowd to the schools, and until recently 
the Government schools were almost the only ones available. 
Better half a loaf than no bread. Now national education is 
everywhere making headway. 

With Home Rule, the world will witness a revolution in 
Indian education, alike in its extent, in the subjects taught, 
and in the ideals aimed at. That is absolutely certain — 
Yours, &c., 

BERNARD HovUGHTON. 


“WHY DO THE HEATHEN RAGE?” 


Sir,—With reference to the letter of David J. Evans, 
in your issue of July 9th, may I say that it was not Dean 
Arthur Rogers, of Detroit, who made the address in 
Southwark Cathedral on July 4th? Unfortunately, no public 
announcement was made of the fact that Dean Rogers could 
not arrive in London in time to take part in the American 
service, and he was therefore attributed opinions which, it 
is conceivable and, indeed, probable, he does not hold.— 
mm, Be, W. K. Ketsey. 

Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

London. 
July llth, 192i. 





‘THE COMPLETE MILITARIST.”’ 
Sir,—In his book, “ The National Being,” published, 
I think, in 1916, “ A. E.” makes the statement, as if it were 
a commonplace, that in a war of hate the victorious nation 
takes on the qualities of the conquered nation. Mr. Dell's 
article shows how completely this prophecy has been fulfilled 
in the case of France; in this country we have all seen how 
badly England was bitten, as “ A. G. G.” put it, by the mad 
dog of Prussian Militarism before it died—Yours, &c., 
5. 8. F. 
46, Liberia Road, Highbury, N. 5. 














Poetrp. 





TWO CHINESE POEMS. 
In THE Days oF Drovcur. 

THE sun rolls and its scorching fire burns the empty 
Immensity. 

We are, indeed, in the three blazing decades of the sixth 
moon.* 

Dried up clouds are heaped in myriads, scarlet and 
silent. 

Earth splits open. 
the wind. 


Rivers are empty. Dust flies in 


The farmers bemoan their fields where rice and wheat 
are dying. 

They bring cartloads of water to save their crops, with- 
out an instant’s rest. 

But the sun threatens to prolong their hunger and thirst. 
Their throats are parching. 

Blood runs down their body, so violent are their efforts. 
Who will pray for them? 


They cow, they transplant, they plough, they hoe. 
Such painful works are enough. 

Shall they despair and, in late autumn, reap no harvest? 

If rainclouds do not come, their work will be in vain. 

I hate them for not lifting up their heads in angry 
reproach to Heaven! 


The heroes who know how to pray, are they powerless? 

He, who wears the Imperial bonnet and the flabellum, 
what is He doing? 

In the fields, the wheat ought to be green; it is half 
yellow already. 

He who sits in his high hall, does he know—Yes or No? 


By the poetess, CHOU SHOO-CHEN (beginning of twelfth century A.D.). 


LANCES AND SHIELDS. 


SHALL never these lances and shields be laid down? In 
vain I try to ignore them. 

My temples are already white, and I have not finished 
my work. 

I roam here and there, like Wang Tsran.+ 

My feelings of unrest are exactly described in Too Foo’s 
poems. { 


Wagtails§ have ceased to sing ; my friends are a thousand 
miles away. 
I will imitate the magpie beginning its nest in winter, 
among still naked branches, 
And I shall go in the hills, to drink for a thousand days, 
Lying insensible until we are again in the happy days of 
the great peace. 
By WaNG CHONG (end of thirteenth century). He lived during the 
end of Song dynasty, wile the Mongols conquered all China, and 
made such slaughters that (to quote the “ Trongtsien kiang moo,” 


relating the capture of Soochow city) ‘‘one could hear the murmurs 
of the blood streams.” 





* Beginning of August, the dog days. 

+ Wang Tsran (A.D. 177-217) ‘lived in a period of troubles, and 
roamed from city to city, to avoid the unpleasant sight of slaughters.” 

t Too Foo (A.D. 712-770) was sent in exile and wrote poems full of 
a bitter melancholy. 

§ Wagtails, according to the legend, know when their “ brothers” 
are in danger, and cry then unceasingly, and when their “ brothers” 
are a thousand miles away they are so sad that they stop singing. 
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Che Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Presipent Hanrprxe’s proposal for an armament conference 
has already been seized upon by the imaginative as fore- 
shadowing possible relief for overloaded budgets. Let us 
devoutly hope so. It is a far cry from the proposal of a 
conference to the lopping off of expenditure by international 
agreement. But even the distant hope is refreshing to the 
burdened taxpayer. If anything were needed to emphasize 
the overwhelming need for agreements by which unproductive 
expenditure may be limited, it is provided in striking 
fashion by the publication, during the very same week that 
has seen President Harding’s invitation, of the Government's 
appeal for subscriptions to a new loan—floated through dire 
necessity at an unpromising moment, to obtain funds to make 
both ends meet and to provide for heavy impending obligations 
in respect of war debts maturing for payment. I explained in 
some detail last week the terms of the new Treasury Bond 
issue and the conversion rights offered. The prospectus 
itself presents no unexpected feature calling for comment. 
The reluctance of the investing public to lend to a Govern- 
ment whose actions so far have not lent conviction to its 
professions of passion for wise retrenchment, is probably 
great and certainly easy to understand. But the sound 
investor may be strongly recommended to subscribe on many 
grounds. The terms offered are undeniably attractive. The 
investor may obtain, roughly, 6 per cent. for eight years, 
and then get his capital back, or he may buy the Bonds and 
convert them into Conversion Loan Stock on terms that will 
give him a yield of about 53 per cent. for at least forty years, 
if he or his successors care to hold so long. This, with the 
prospect of money and interest rates descending (which, 
of course, spells appreciation of gilt-edged stock quotations), 
forms a good offer. On public grounds subscriptions to the 
new Bonds and conversion into them of the short-dated 
Bonds, to which rights of conversion are accorded, is most 
desirable. For the failure of this loan could not fail to 
result in an increase of inflationary borrowing and an 
aggravation of the State’s financial difficulties. 


Tue Course or U.S. ExcHANGE. 


A few months ago the rate of exchange on New York 
went above 4 dollars to the £ sterling, and high hopes were 
entertained of such improvement being maintained. This 
week the £ has touched $3.62. The initial reaction from the 
$4 level was due to a variety of causes, among which German 
reparation payment—or the preparations therefor—was 
prominent. The fall in the early days of this week may be 
attributed perhaps in some degree to the aftermath of 
speculation ; but trade movements, such as the financing of 
grain and cotton shipments and oil purchases are chiefly 
responsible. Yesterday some recovery took place. 


Srx Montus Overseas TRADE. 


In the first four months of the present year the excess 
of imports over total exports was about £122 millions less 
than in the corresponding period of 1920. Then came the 
effects of the coal stoppage, and in May and June the adverse 
balance of trade in merchandise was £16 millions greater 
than in the two parallel months of last year. At the same 
time, “invisible” exports must have been sadly reduced 
by the great shipping slump all over the world. Before 
substantial industrial revival can be looked for some more 
months of unfavorable trade figures must, unfortunately, be 
expected. Some export expansion in some directions may be 
counted upon, but imports of raw materials are likely to 
increase. Obviously optimistic forecasts of 1921’s real trade 
balance, possible before the coal trouble began, are due for 
serious revision. In the past half-year exports were £418} 
millions, against £773 millions in the first half of 1920, 
and imports £571}, against £1,033 millions—a drop of well 
over £800 millions in the half-year’s turnover, of which 





perhaps 35 to 40 per cent. (at a rough guess) might be 
attributed to the decline in prices. The cotton industry 
alone shows a tremendous fall, imports of raw cotton, exports 
of cotton yarn and manufactures, and re-exports of cotton 
being respectively £1513 millions, £101 millions, and £19 
millions less than in January to June, 1920. The June 
shipping figures also serve to illustrate the industrial 
stagnation. Last month the shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade which cleared from British ports with cargoes was 
only 1,993,656 tons, against 3,105,494 tons and 5,584,411 
tons in June, 1920, and 1913, respectively. 


ARGENTINE RatLway OvTLooK. 

Figures are now available of the traffic of Argentine 
Railways for the year ended July 2nd. The comparison with 
the previous year is, without exception, unfavorable, as is 
shown in the table given below, which also shows the decline 


that has taken place since this time last year in quotations 
of the stocks :— 


Aggregate 


Gross Receipts Prices of 
52 Weeks to Ordinary Stocks 
July 2, 1921. June , July 13, 
Argentine North Eastern £ £ 1920. 1921. Fall. 
(gross) 617,300 — 15,400 27 13 14 
Argentine Transandine 
(gross) 134,220 —_ 26,651 64* 44° 2 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific 
(gross) 6,865,000 _ 1,383,000 62 364 254 
Buenos Ayres Great 
southern (gross) 8,772,000 _ 839,000 ) 
(net) 1,439,000 _ 1,725,000 76h 1 = 


Buenos Ayres Western 


(gross) 4,160,000 _ 1,150,000 
(net) "496,000 — 1'e7e,c00 + 768 = SI 254 
Central Argentine (gross) 9,780,000 _ 22,000 674 47 204 
Cordoba Central (gross) 2,842,800 _ 301,100 18 10 8 


Entre Rios (gross) 1,202,100 _ 54,000 38 14 24 
* 7°, Cum. Pref. £10 Shares. 


It must, of course, be remembered that comparison is made 
with a bumper year in 1919-20, when traffic was abnormally 
heavy. Of the four great lines, the B.A. Pacific, B.A. Great 
Southern, B.A. Western and Central Argentine, only the last- 
named, whose traffic figures are very good, approach to last 
year’s record. Reviewing the position last autumn, I 
warned investors that a reduction in dividends this year was 
probable. The traffic figures underline this warning. Never- 
theless the very great extent to which the stocks have 
depreciated in the past year may be sufficient to justify a 
study of this market by the investor. At the moment perhaps 
the outlook is not too bright. But a drop of 20 pcints, for 
instance, in Central Argentine stock, when the traffic figures 
are so reasonably good, looks a little exaggerated. 


INTER-ALLIED DeBrTs. 


The question of the Inter-Allied debts left by the war 
is a delicate subject in view of offence which suggested 
solutions may give to national susceptibilities. But it is 
a question of such first-class importance to the world that 
every practical and frank discussion should be welcome. 
The subject has recently been receiving much public atten- 
tion. The London Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce debated it, and recommended combined study, 
with a view to solution, by the principal Governments con- 
cerned. Mr. Edgar Crammond has recently advocated 
a general cancellation of Inter-Allied debts—with the 
exception of Britain's debt to the United States, 
which is now recognized as a definite obligation to 
be fulfilled punctually and completely, by every responsible 
person who approaches this subject. Mr. Crammond suggests 
that this country should show the way by cancelling France’s 
debt to us, on condition that France forgives the debts owed 
to her by smaller Allies. Mr. E. F. Davies, a banker of wide 
experience, has recently propounded in the “ Financial 
Times ’’ a scheme by which Britain should cancel the debts 
of Allies in proportion to their trade purchases from this 
country. In his scheme Mr. Davies sees a trade stimulus 
and a contribution towards exchange stability. Certainly 
by setting the example of debt cancellation this country 
would create an atmosphere which might foster the growth 
of international confidence and stability. 


L. J. R. 
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The orld of Books. 


A wRiTER in THE Nation anp THE ATHENEZUM was 
expressing his surprise that so very little literature had 
come out of the war; yes, he thought we had not got 
so much as literature out of it. There had been a few 
poems, but the tremendous experience had given us 
very little prose. For some reason, no doubt an excel- 
lent one for himself, he wanted good books about it, 
asked for them, and begged any soldier who could write 
one not to leave it unwritten till his memory of the 
foreground was blurred. 

* * * 

He overlooked the fact that the publishers do not 
want such books, and have plainly said so. They tell 
us there is no demand for prose used on that subject. 
Nobody would read it. It is true that war histories, 
and divisional and regimental histories, have been 
published in such numbers as to suggest a large market 
where there is plenty of money. The author of an excel- 
lent narrative of the campaign in Palestine told me 
that his book, which was a little expensive, had a sale 
of 13,000 copies, which is a figure so nice that even 
a popular novelist might stop to look at it intently. 
Still, this does not prove that publishers are waiting 
in patient hope for the manuscripts of noble war books. 
The success of divisional, regimental, and campaign 
history is not evidence, for it proves. only that many 
people obtain satisfaction from recognizing in print 
names and places they know, and in checking a writer’s 
knowledge of an affair with which they themselves were 
concerned in some way or other. 

a aa * 


I po not say that the reason so very little good 
prose writing on the war has been published is because 
publishers have locked genius away and have privily 
vetoed its manuscripts. It is almost certain that a fine 
piece of work by a soldier would excite a publisher’s 
reader somewhere, before quite worn out with its 
travels. What has happened is that publishers’ 
travellers have been informed by booksellers that the 
public will not look at war books, and therefore it is 
useless to display them. And it is natural that the 
general reader should be weary of the topic, for the 
literature of propaganda, and the robust war stories of 
the Kipling sort, exhausted what capacity he had for 
admiration and wonder. He has now even a violent 
disgust for that stuff. The real thing, whenever it 
comes—and it may never come—will be unlike anything 





he knows, will have at least the appeal of novelty, and 
so is sure of a measure of welcome. But the hollow 
mockery of what we used to hear of war while battles 
were being fought has been found out, and war 
books of that kind will never again have any luck while 
our present memory lives. The philosophic Chinaman’s 
feeling for the life of a soldier is beginning to find a 
lodging in most hearts. Yet that is the very reason why 
publishers should not suppose that the common 
contempt or indifference for what was called war litera- 
ture means that nobody now wants to hear any more 
about the war. That dread subject is always in 
the thoughts of many people who, to their neighbors and 
friends, appear either to have forgotten their late 
experience or to wish to forget it. They have not 
forgotten it. They cannot forget it. They do not wish 
to forget it. They feel—though they may be wrong in 
that—that there is in it a mystery of terrific significance, 
and their minds never cease to look back at it. They 
wait for an interpretation. 
~ x * 


A poET, who went through the worst of it unhurt 
except for the shock to his soul, when I was discussing 
this with him, protested that in addition there was a mean 
boycott in the Press of references to events which, to 
him, were of an import as profound as any in history. 
The truth about those occasions, he said, is far stranger 
than the fiction which once was so popular. Something 
happened once, on July Ist, he continued, with bitter- 
ness; it was the beginning of the greatest battle that 
the British ever fought. It did not look like war. It 
looked like the Crack of Doom. On his part of the line 
the British were heavily repulsed, and 60,000 men were 
lost in twenty minutes. The mere name of that battle 
to him now, I gathered, is 4 magic word which sounds 
to his deeps. Yet, he protested, on July Ist, this 
year’s anniversary, in all the Press he did not see a single 
sad reminder of what day it was, a day recalled in many 
thousands of homes. ‘‘ Carp. and Demp.’’ were there, 
and a promise that a dummy church would be bombed 
for fun at Hendon; and polo, cricket, and tennis. Not 
a signal to show that the solemnity of the anniversary 
of the Somme was not forgotten. 


* * * 


Ir is true. But the Press omitted it for a reason 
that has no concern with the publishers of books. For 
one thing, the directors of the popular Press appear to 
suppose that to-day we would turn from anything really 
good to enjoy a display of grins through horse collars. 
It is their new and brighter policy. They imagine we 
require nothing but “‘ light stuff.’’ We are willing, it 
is supposed, to be taken out of our more intelligent 
moods to watch entertainments that seem to be designed 
for a vast audience of mental deficients. Expert 
circulation managers are whispering to editors that 
none but mental deficients ever read their papers; and, 
indeed, though that is not the case, it soon may be. 
But there is something else. What the popular Press 
once published about the Somme is on record. The last 


thing it desires to disclose now, for comparative 
purposes, is the truth about the war. That would 
never do. 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


WEEK END. 
i 


Mrs. Cann was behind with her work that Saturday. She 
had again lost her charwoman. It was quite dark before 
she and her daughter Louisa had finished shopping. Mr. 
Cann had promised to drown the kittens while the 
women were out. Two pails, one filled with water, had 
been left ready for him in the scullery. 

“IT do hope he’s not forgotten! ’’ said Mrs. Cann, 
plaintively. Her lips quivered as she spoke. It was a 
chilly evening, but the women loitered as they crossed 
the Common. They were discussing whether to attend 
the seven or eight o'clock Communion service next morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Gibbs stopped them. Her bright, excited 
manner convinced Mrs. Cann that bad news was in store. 

“You know the couple who’ve come to live opposite 
you at 19, Charlton Terrace?’’ said Mrs. Gibbs. Mrs 
Cann looked anxious. 

“ By sight,’’ she replied, in a strained voice. 

“They look common! ’”’ added Louisa. 

‘No wonder!’’ said Mrs. Gibbs. ‘ Haven’t you 
heard the husband is a sewer-man?’”’ 

‘“ Never! ’’ cried Mrs. Cann, aghast. 

Mrs. Gibbs, satisfied, passed on grimacing. 

Mrs. Cann shivered as she turned into Charlton Ter- 
race, and shifted her bursting net-bag from one hand to 
the other. A persistent neuritis gnawed in her arm; her 
back ached dully. And now this! One thing after 
another ! 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Canns first came to 
live there, the Terrace had been so nice and select, a 
quiet, tidy street of ‘‘ square ’’ bay windows, immaculate 
brass knockers, and rich walnut-stained doors, behind 
which people kept themselves to themselves, had a draw- 
ing-room with a piano, a dining-room with a chiffonier, 
and lived in the kitchen. But the Terrace had been 
going down for years. 

The two women found Mr. Cann deeply absorbed in 
next week’s £2,000 football competition. Miss Cann 
rather scoffed at this hobby of her father’s, though once, 
in pre-war days, he had won a five-shilling prize. Mrs. 
Cann thought he might do a lot worse; it wasn’t like 
horse-racing. 

Mr. Cann was much upset when he was told of his 
new and undesirable neighbors. ‘‘ That’s what comes 
of high wages! ’ He spoke with some heat. ‘‘ All 
this mixing up!” 

‘* But can’t something be done? ”’ 
** It’s not healthy ”’ 

Mr. Cann shook his head. 
now,”’ he said, gloomily. 
world’s coming to! ”’ 

A pitiful mewing came from the scullery. Mrs. 
Cann’s face twitched violently, a stab of pain darted 
through her temples. 

“ Aren’t they drowned? ”’ she inquired. 

“ That’s only the cat,’’ said Mr. Cann, and pointed 
to a neat newspaper parcel under the dresser. ‘‘ I’ll 
drop ’em somewhere on the Common,’’ he continued, 
and picking up the parcel, which dripped a little, he 
went out. 

“ Father’s let the fire get low,’’ said Louisa. “I 
can see us having cold baths to-night.”’ 

She piled coal on the fire; then, picking up a novel, 
settled down to knit. The cat began scratching at the 
scullery door. : 

“Poor thing!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cann, starting up 
with a jerk. “I'll give her something to eat.’’ She 
went out, and her voice could be heard soothing the 
bereaved cat. 

Louisa smiled. . . . She was a big, handsome young 
woman, with a wonderful complexion and clumsy hands 
and feet. Her cold, hard manner invariably discouraged 
would-be lovers, and had gained her a reputation for 
maidenly modesty (“So rare, alas, nowadays!’’). Her 
inclinations were artistic ; she would talk quite gushingly 


said Louisa. 


* Things are different 
‘1 don’t know what the 





about a sunset, and her numerous crystoleums were much 
admired. 

When Mrs. Cann returned from the scullery, 
followed by the cat, Louisa was still knitting. 

“Tsn’t it time you began washing your china, 
Lerweeza!’’ said her mother, glancing uneasily at the 
clock. 

Louisa frowned; her fifty-odd pieces of heraldic 
china museumed on the piano in the drawing-room some- 
times proved a burden ; she rose reluctantly. 

“Mind you draw the blinds before you light the 
drawing-room gas! ’’ said Mrs. Cann. 

“T always do, ma!’’ replied Louisa, with some 
asperity. 

Louisa had finished drying her china before Mr. 
Cann returned. He had safely deposited the parcel on 
the Common. ‘“ No one was about,”’ he said. 

“ That’s a relief! ’’ said Mrs. Cann. “ By the way, 
William,’ she continued, “I and Lerweeza thought of 
going to the seven o’clock service in the morning! ’ 

Mr. Cann looked annoyed. 

“T’d meant to go myself,’’ he said. ‘‘ Why aren’t 
you going at eight, as usual? ”’ 

“It’s so calm and peaceful in the early morning,” 
said Louisa. 

“ We thought it would make a bit of a change,”’ said 
Mrs. Cann. 

“ Change! ’’ echoed Mr. Cann, with a sneer. 

“Why not all go together for once? ’’ said Louisa. 
“Tt looks nicer! ”’ 

Mrs. Cann held up a shaking forefinger, knobbly 
with rheumatism. 

“T won’t have the house left ! 
hard. 

‘‘ Very well, then,’ 
shan’t go at all!”’ 

He sat down at the table and opened a copy of 
Shakespeare which he had borrowed. The enterprising 
manufacturers of a quack medicine had offered a hundred 
pounds for the best Shakespearian quotation applicable 
to their goods. 

Mrs. Cann was opening the laundry parcel, her face 
white and tense; this was one of Saturday’s terrors; 
last week a tablecloth was ruined. . . . She turned the 
various articles over apprehensively, and uttered a sigh 
of relief. She reminded Mr. Cann that it was ‘‘ the 
week for changing his underclothes.’’ He always hated 
changing his underclothes, especially in cold weather. 

“T’ll put them ready for you,’’ said Mrs. Cann. 

“ All right! ’’ he muttered, gruffly. By this time 
he was half-way through “ The Tempest.”’ 

There was a sharp, single knock at the door. 

“ That’ll be the new charwoman!” said Mrs. Cann, 
starting for the door in nervous haste. 

Oh! this eternal business of engaging charwomen. 

The present applicant had been described by the 
district visitor as “‘a plain-spoken, but respectable 
person.’’ But she would be like the rest—unreliable, 
ungrateful, slipshod, without pride in her work. The 
woman was ominously well dressed, but, after a short 
conversation, Mrs. Cann engaged her. 

“You lost your husband in the war?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Cann. 

“Gallipoli! ’’ the woman replied, laconically. Mrs. 
Cann murmured something sympathetic about the 
“ bread-winner.’” The woman smiled; it wasn’t a 
pleasant smile. 

“ Well, mum! ”’ she said, ‘‘ it may be all for the best. 
"E were decent enough and all that, but what with this 
*yere unemployment—p’raps it’s as well I ain’t got ’im 
to feed as well as the others. The pension is certain! ”’ 

“What a shocking thing to say!’’ thought Mrs. 
Cann as she returned to the kitchen. She looked at her 
husband, industriously turning over page after page of 
Shakespeare. She went up to him now and placed her 
left hand upon his shoulder. 

“William! ’’ she said, kindly. He looked up, 
slightly alarmed. ‘‘I say, William, you go to the 
seven o’clock service ; we’ll go later.’’ 

The concession increased his irritation. 

“T shan’t go at all,”’ he said, with slow emphasis. 


’’ she cried, breathing 


, 


said Mr. Cann, sulkily; ‘I 
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Mrs. Cann turned away with a sigh. He felt a bit 
ashamed; he would have spoken, but at that moment 


Louisa came down to supper from her bath, in a pink 
dressing-gown. 


II. 


Mr. Cann’s alarm clock went off at six o’clock on 
Sunday morning. It woke Mr. Marshall next door, and 
he swore into his pillow. At a quarter to seven, Mrs. 
Cann and Louisa left the house together. At the same 
moment a man and a woman came out from No. 19 and 
walked down the street. Both seemed quite young; the 
man’s left leg dragged a little. 

“Tt’s them! ’’ whispered Louisa. 

Mother and daughter looked wonderingly at each 
other, and followed silently. Mrs. Cann had drooped 
visibly. They came to the Common. How dreary it 
seemed! The trees, black and bare, moaned faintly, 
their tortured limbs feebly writhing. Under the budding 
hawthorn bushes a woman slept, swathed in sodden news- 
papers. And in the gutter four dead kittens sprawled 
hideously. Louisa was intensely annoyed. She blamed 
the sleeping woman. Her father had made such a tidy 
job of it. 

“ Positively indecent! ’’ thought Louisa. 

Mrs. Cann was looking at the kittens. The prettiest 
one lay awkwardly on the edge of the kerb, its white face 
turned upwards. A surge of pity came over her. With 
the point of her umbrella she arranged the kitten more 
comfortably, and hurried on. How dead-alive every- 
thing seemed! A pale, sickly moon hung over the silent 
houses; the street lamps burned faint and futile in the 
morning light. The borough council was no less wasteful 
than Nature. 

They followed the others up the Angelica Road. It 
was not a nice street ; the big brick church brooded over 
it. . . . That was the worst of St. Ann’s; it was badly 
situated. |The Hopkinses had recently transferred to 
St. Luke’s, a much superior neighborhood. 

The couple ahead passed through the big doors. Mrs. 
Cann made a gesture, and stood still, leaning heavily on 
her umbrella. Louisa became impatient, her mother 
looked ridiculous. 

“Go home, ma, if you don’t feel up to it,’’ she said. 
“ But common people must come to church.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Mrs. Cann. “ But these! From my 
own street! ’’ 

Through the open door near a pillar they saw their 
neighbors kneeling in the back pew. Above them hung 
a picture of the Christ washing the feet of a huddled 
apostle. 

‘‘ They’re right at the back,’’ 
reassuringly. 

Mrs. Cann suddenly felt conscience-stricken. 

She flinched momentarily, then walked steadily up 
the aisle to her seat. She bowed herself reverently before 
the Holy Table. The harsh, insistent note of the church- 
bell was here subdued—almost soothing. She was glad 
she hadn’t turned back: she thought of the sacred 
picture, and a wave of exaltation swept over her. Louisa 
was glad, too; it would have been wicked for her mother 
to turn back. . Besides, they had been seen. 


Cuas. H. Barker. 


murmured Louisa, 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


Notes and Reviews. By HENRY JAMES. 


With a Preface by 
PIERRE DE CHAIGNON LA ROSE. 


A Series of Twenty-five 


Papers hitherto Unpublished in Book Form. (Massachusetts: | 


Dunster House. 25s. net.) 


Revrewrne books haz frequently been called “ an industry,” 
and when the writer wishes to be offensive “a trade.” It is 
certainly “work”; though whether of that kind which, 
according to Carlyle, glorifies man, or, according to “ Elia,” 
was the invention of “ Sabbathless Satan” who plies his 




















task “mid rotatory burnings,” is a question which may 
be safely left over until we have got rid of the present 
Government. 

Authors, as a rule, are not squeamish about reprinting 
their ephemeral productions, sheltering themselves, when 
challenged for doing so, under the capacious robe of Pontius 
Pilate—* What I have written, I have written.”” Yet not- 
withstanding this assurance, both authors and their editors 
after them are noticeably apt to become uneasy about 
reprinting ‘“ reviews.’ Almost everything else is allowed 
to find its way into “ Collected Editions ” without a word, 
but notices of ‘current literature” seem to demand an 
apology. 

The beautiful volume now under consideration contains 
twenty-five “ reviews,” written by Henry James during three 
years—1864-1866—in the “‘ North American. Review” and 
the American “ Nation,” and nearly all of them deal with 
novels, then fresh from the press—good novels, bad novels, 
and indifferent ones. As the title-page tells us, these 
reviews have hitherto been left unpublished in book form. 
The editor has evidently not escaped the qualms of 
conscience already referred to, for he occupies a page or two 
of his short preface in defending himself from the possible 
imputation of reprinting “the forgotten and unsigned 
journalistic scraps of an eminent author,” and in proffering 
some excellent reasons for his belief that in so doing he is 
serving, and not injuring, the memory of the man for whom 
he has so unaffected an admiration, an admiration and 
affection shared by us all. Why, in this context, he should 
have thought it necessary to call that eminent bibliographer 
Mr. Wise “‘ egregious,’’ a word which, according to Murray’s 
Dictionary, when used (as it is here) ‘‘in a bad sense,” 
means “gross, flagrant, and outrageous,’’ would be inex- 
plicable, had we not learnt by sad experience that whenever 
an editor thinks it necessary to defend himself he is only 
too apt to lose both his temper and his manners. 

There was really no occasion for this premature 
editorial outburst, for we cannot believe that any lover, 
either of Henry James or of good sense, will feel anything 
but gratitude to Mr. La Rose for having penned together 
in one fold these admirable reviews, and thus giving us 
all the chance of reading what a young man, destined to 
become a most distinguished novelist, had to say fifty-five 
years ago about Sir Walter Scott, Anthony Trollope, 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Charles and Henry 
Kingsley and others. In order “ to taste” this interesting 
series the reader must never, for a single moment, forget 
the date of the reviewer’s birth; of all dates the most 
important in the life of every man, but in the case of a critic 
or a theologian the most crucial of all. Henry James was 
born in April, 1843, and consequently composed the contents 
of this book between the twenty-first and twenty-third 
years of his age. With this fact imbedded in our heads, the 
first thing that will strike us is the astonishing maturity 
both of the mind and style of this young reviewer :— 

‘* For our part we should like nothing better than to 
write stories for weary lawyers and schoolmasters. Idle 
people are satisfied with the great romance of doing 
nothing. But busy people come fresh to their idleness, 
the imaginative faculty which has been gasping for breath 
all day under the great pressure of reason bursts forth 
when its possessor is onze ensconced under the evening 


lamp, and draws a long breath in the fields of fiction. It 
fills its lungs for the morrow.” (P. 3.) 


And again :— 


“An author’s wife, sitting by his study table, and 
reading page after page of manuscript as he dashes it off, 
will not be unlikely to question him thus: ‘Do you never 
weary of this constant grinding out of false persons and 
events? I would rather not read any more, if you please. 
It’s very pretty, but there is too much of it. I believe 
I will go up to the nursery. Do you never grow sick of 
this atmosphere of lies?’ ” 


To which the prolific novelist will probably reply :— 


“ Sometimes, but not by any means as often as you 
might suppose. Just as the habitually busy man is the 
best novel reader, eo the best novelist 1s the busiest man. 
It is, as you eay, because I ‘ grind out’ my men and 
women that I endure them. It is because I create them 
by the sweat of my brow that I venture to look them in 
the face. My work is my salvation. If the great army 
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of puppets came forth at my simple bidding, then, indeed, 

I should die of their senseless clamor. But as the matter 

stands they are my very good friends. The pains of labor 

regulate and consecrate my progeny. If it were as easy 
to write novels as to read them, then, too, my stomach 
might rebel against the phantom-peopled atmosphere which 

I have given myself to breathe. If the novelist endowed 

with the greatest facility ever known wrote with a tenth 

part of the ease attributed to him, then, again, his self- 
sufficiency might be a seventh wonder. But he only half 
suffices to himself, and it is the constant endeavor to 
supply the missing half, to make both ends meet, that 

reconciles him to his occupation.’’ (Pp. 5, 6.) 

Coming, as this does, from the same pen that was to 
write all the novels of Henry James, it is intensely 
interesting, but coming, as it also did, from a boy of one-and- 
twenty, it is amazing, and gives rise to some thoughts that 
must be suppressed. Henry James never had a wife to sit 
by his side and read his manuscript as it fell from his 
hand. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to one reader at least 
of these twenty-five reviews to discover that three of them 
were concerned with so mundane a person as Anthony 
Trollope, a novelist who has weathered the storm of fifty-five 
years, and still gallantly spreads his sails to catch the 
breezes of popular favor. The brave Anthony still holds his 
own in those true tell-talesof public gratitude—the catalogues 
of the second-hand bookseller. The ‘ Trollope’’ novels the 
youthful James is here to be found “reviewing” are 
‘“Miss Mackenzie’’ and ‘‘ The Belton Estate’’ in 1865, and 
“Can You Forgive Her?’ in 1866. 

The attitude of the reviewer towards Trollope is 
curiously revealed in the first paragraph of the first of these 
three reviews. Remember the writer is but two-and- 
twenty :— 


“We have long entertained for Mr. Trollope a 
partiality of which we have been somewhat ashamed. 
Perhaps, indeed, we do wrong to say that we have enter- 
tained it. It has rather usurped our hospitality, and has 
resisted several attempts at forcible expulsion. [If it 
remains, therefore, in however diminished vigor, we confess 
it will be through our weakness.” (P. 68.) 


How well does this paragraph exhibit the mingled 
feelings of “ like” and “ dislike” which most novel readers 
have experienced, if not in the case of Trollope, for many 
other distinguished names on the roll-call of novelists. 

In all three reviews Mr. James may be found yielding 
to and then resisting the temptation—the almost irresistible 
temptation—to like Trollope. It is an interesting contest to 
watch. On the whole, dislike must be declared the winner : — 


“* The Belton Estate ’ is a stupid book, and in a much 
deeper sense than that of being simply dull, for a dull 
book is always a book that might have been lively. A dull 
book is a failure. Mr. Trollope’s story is stupid and a 
success. it is essentially, organically, consistently stupid: 
stupid in direct proportion to its strength. It is without 
a single idea,”’ 


and so on, for another half-page of a criticism both serious 
and searching. 

Trollope was, all will admit, an unequal writer, and the 
“ Belton Estate” is no great favorite even with those of us 
who, being “ well wadded” with stupidity and a little 
impatient of too many ideas, find the author of “ Barchester 
Towers,” “ Framley Parsonage,’’ and “ Doctor Thorne” very 
much to our mind in nearly all our moods. Yet if any 
Trollopean devotee, after reading Mr. James on the 
indefatigable ‘Anthony of the Post Office,” feels a little 
uneasy, he has but to secure the sixth volume of “ Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association ” (The 
Oxford Press, 1920) and read “Trollope Revisited,” by 
Mr. Saintsbury, to have restored to him true peace of mind. 

There is no room left to refer to the other three-and- 
twenty reviews: The ones on Mrs. Gaskell and “ Felix 
Holt ” are most refreshing. We wish there had been one on 
Mrs. Oliphant. Some of Mr. James’s “ subjects ’’ are veritable 
ghosts, pale, disembodied appearances, wandering disconso- 
late by the river of Lethe. Who would have expected ever 
again to encounter ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” in print ? 
But Mr. James once felt his charm, and in 1866 writes of 





him as “enshrined in a million of innocent breasts.’’ Those 
innocents must long since have ceased to breathe, though, 
here and there, perhaps, some “ ancient knitter in the sun ” 
may be found responding to a once thrilling name. 

In saying “ good-bye” to Mr. James as a reviewer, 
we cannot help wondering whether if he had written more 
reviews and fewer novels it would have been better for us. 
It is characteristic of Mr. James to find him avowing his 
preference for M. Scherer over Sainte-Beuve as a critic. 


A. B. 





LOST. 


A Tour in a Donkey-Cart. By FRANCES JENNINGS. (Lane. 
2is. net.) 


Reavers of Mr. Scawen Blunt’s “ Diaries ” will remember his 
interested references to Frances Jennings, the crippled 
artist who drove herself about England in a donkey-cart, 
and drew strange, Leonardesque heads of men and women, 
and the figures of naked children. To those who knew 
her, and to those who had only heard of her and seen her 
drawings, this book, edited by her friend Miss Derby, and 
with a note by Mr. Tonks, will be welcome as a memorial ; 
but a larger public should be found now to notice the 
work and life of one who was typical of a malaise that seized 
the youth of the early years of the century. The more 
notable decadents of the abused ‘nineties did not lack 
will. You may dislike the cry of art for art’s sake; but 
you cannot deny a vigor—perverse if you will, but full of 
human defiance—in such work as Beardsley’s or John 
Davidson's. The later decadence, represented by the early 
work of Rupert Brooke and by these letters of Frances 
Jennings, is lacking in will, »n determination: art for self’s 
sake is a more barren creed than art for art’s sake; and 
although the ends of art may be self-expression, self-expres- 
sion as a conscious motive may be as dangerous in art as 
it is distasteful in life, and if once the artist is dissatisfied 
with the self he would express he is overwhelmed with 
despair, and in despair may go, as did Frances Jennings, to 
a suicide not less pitiful, if rendered more gallant by her 
phrase: “I go to happy Death.” We are not forgetting that 
Frances Jennings was an invalid: but there have been 
invalid artists before—and when we remember Beardsley, 
or Symonds, or Mrs. Browning, or Christina Rossetti, we can- 
not acquit Frances Jennings’s period and the social atmo- 
sphere she breathed of providing but poor nourishment when 
compared with that given by either Paganism or Christianity. 

This book, which gives a brief account of her life and 
evidence of her genius, is astonishing and heartbreaking. 
The drawings here reproduced do really challenge com- 
parison with Leonardo’s; occasionally the resemblance is 
probably intentional, but Frances Jennings never gives one, 
as does Luini, the impression of being a mere imitator. 
Her drawings are strangely limited in method, though there 
is great variety in the types drawn. This limitation of interest 
seems to reflect something in her character. The passionate 
interest in her own ego, in her own moods, in her own sensa- 
tions, is displayed and betrayed in these competent, haughty 
drawings, with their manner of taking the human face, and 
turning character into something which is only just not 
caricature. The drawings should interest others than 
draughtsmen. In head after head Frances Jennings has, by 
a subtle simplification, managed to express character, not 
perhaps as it was in the sitter, but as it revealed itself to 
one who rarely allowed her gift for direct observation to be 
obscured by sympathy or affection. There is something 
wholly inhuman in her detachment ; and there is one woman’s 
head which might be the face of Monna Lisa in old age. 

The letters show Frances Jennings modest, but quick 
to take refuge in egotism; at once proud and humble with 
the inverted pride and humility which industrial civilization 
has done so much to foster in our artists. The artist is 
muddled by the practical standard of the business man, who 
decides he has no use for an art or artists who are not self- 
supporting. In consequence, through revolt and reaction, the 
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artist has too often grown humble about his vocation where 
pride is his duty, and proud about himself where pride is 
a danger and a sin. Frances Jennings was curiously 
incapable of dealing with the practical side of life, and she 
took joy in exaggerating her incapacity; and we have the 
tragic yet laughable spectacle of this young girl, with great 
trouble and difficulty, seeking freedom by touring England, 
half-paralyzed and helpless, in her gaily painted donkey- 
cart, while she never mastered, never properly attempted to 
master, the simpler way to freedom afforded by the use of 
crutches. 

Yet we cannot altogether lament the tour, though Frances 
Jennings herself thought it a failure, because it has given us 
these letters. They are, in a way, affected ; written to a friend 
whom she did not apparently know very well, they have 
about them a good deal of pretence. Sometimes she drops 
into rhythms which remind one of recent efforts at free 
verse : — 

‘““The Chelsea rooms are mine from May Ist. How 
happy I feel at the prospect of a little (attic) permanent 
home. I have a good many friends about Chelsea. The 
mistress here is a sweet person, 

She has— 

A dark mole dress on Sundays, 
A scarlet petticoat 
And a little green cloak; 
Round her door 
Wind a honeysuckle end a vine ; 
On her wall 
A plum tree; and a pot of wild thyme there and a 
clove plant.’ 
That is a young person playing gaily enough, if a trifle 
self-consciously, with an unfamiliar medium. Nearer to her 
own art of drawing are certain descriptive. passages, warm 
phrases which show she might have been an effective 
descriptive writer : — 

“The village people are very shy, but tortured with 
curiosity. They generally arrive in a sheepish fashion, one 
supported by the other, and I don’t let them off easily, 
but make them break the ice themselves. One wretched 
little man, yesterday, approached my cart by the dry bed of 
a deep stream, and came half-way into view up through a 
sort of grand rabbit-hole in the hedge! And then he daren’t 
come quite to the surface, but had the bold face to wave a 
few dead sticks and say he’d bring me fire-wood. And a 
beautiful young woman came and said to me, ‘I am a 
wild ’un,’—and we roasted eggs in the ashes and had no 
spoons, and she said I should eat my egg as an apple. 
She has a face with beautiful red blood glowing and chang- 
ing and burning in it in the sun; and in each of her eyes, 
that are brown, is a burning orange spot such as are in the 
wings of a butterfly; and she has dark hair and scarlet lips, 
and is laughing.” 

In some passages there are recollections of Synge, echoes of 
that false romantic view which looks on the world as 
decoration. Nowhere is there any sign of real human 
interest in the people she meets, or even in the great beauty 
of nature with which she is living. If one contrasts her 
attitude to people and to open life, the freedom of the roads, 
and to great spaces of the Cotswolds with the work, say, of 
Borrow or Davies, or even Flynt’s “ Autobiography of a 
Tramp,’ the extraordinary narrowness of her outlook is 
sadly apparent. Frances Jennings herself was aware of 
this. She writes: ‘“ Sometimes I feel so unattached that 
the only consciousness I hold is—that I am in the world.” 
She is full of courage of gesture and speech :— 

*“ What a tough beast the world is to manage; it quite 
runs away with me at presenti, willy nilly, and all over 
the place. Whichever way I want to go, it goes the opposite, 
and its head and tail seem generally reversed for unfortunate 
me. In fact, it’s impossible—a chaos less permanent than the 
water of the sea. I mean to ride over it, if only 
by pure force of will and tenacity. It makes me laugh 
though—its impossibility. As they say, there is 
always some crack one can creep through into everything ; 
but I mean not to creep through cracks, but to take it by 
storm—to compel it.’’ ‘ 

It recalls the old legend of Lucifer: the writer of these 
sentences did at the end creep through the narrow crack 
of suicide; and yet one never feels that she is blameworthy 
so much as the society which could teach her nothing, because 


itself was lost in foolish vanities, in self-admiration and 
conceit. 





BOLSHEVISM’S CRADLE. 


The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated and Edited by 
A. YARMOLINSKY. (Heinemann. 2ls. net.) 


As revelations, in the sensational sense, the cream of Count 
Witte’s memoirs has mainly been skimmed off and 
administered to the public in various ways during the last 
few years. Above all, in Dr. Dillon’s “ Eclipse of Russia” 
we had presented to us Count Witte’s view of his own 
achievements and position in Russia’s history. Nevertheless 
for the historian this book is of real importance, and for 
anyone addicted to the study of contemporary events or the 
psychology of contemporary statesmen it is intensely 
interesting. Count Witte was not a good writer, and his 
memoirs have been translated into a language which is 
certainly not English. But one gets a clearer and more 
concrete picture of his character in his own pages than one 
did in Dr. Dillon’s, where he appeared with something of 
a halo. His was a character well worth studying. One can 
agree with Dr. Dillon that he was “the one commanding 
statesman possessed by Russia since the days of Peter” ; 
yet this fact makes it the more necessary to explain the 
poverty of his achievement. 

No book yet published has shown more clearly 
than this that the cradle of Bolshevism was the 
Tsarist Russia in which Count Witte played so 
prominent a part. The degradation, corruption, cruelty, and 
stupidity of the Tsar and his Government are here nakedly 
revealed by a man who seems only half-conscious of the moral 
significance of his revelations. If anyone still has any 
illusions about Nicholas II. and the good old days before 
Lenin ruled in Moscow, if he wishes to learn what were the 
real causes of the eclipse of Russia, and why Lenin to-day 
rules in Moscow, he should read Count Witte. Witte himself 
was dimly conscious of the inevitable end which awaited the 
intolerable and incompetent savagery of Tsardom: “ All 
revolutions,” he notes, “‘ occur because Governments fail to 
satisfy in time the crying needs of the people and remain 
deaf to them.” Yet if one examines the record of the man 
who wrote this, the ‘“ one commanding statesman possessed 
by Russia since the days of Peter,” one finds that he accom- 
plished nothing to prevent the ruin of the Russian people, 
that, in fact, by bolstering up the old, rotten régime he 
helped to make that ruin inevitable. Count Witte’s admirers 
will deny the correctness of this judgment, but we are 
convinced that it will be the ultimate judgment of history. 
In his own view, he must be judged as a statesman on four 
achievements: the introduction of the gold standard, the 
Portsmouth Treaty, the foreign loan, and the constitutional 
reforms of 1905. 

The first was a creditable piece of finance, the 
second a clever piece of diplomacy, and the third a clever 
piece of financial diplomacy. The foreign loan, the 
constitutional reforms, and Count Witte’s premiership are 
the only achievements from which we can judge him in the 
part, not of a clever financier or diplomatist, but of a 
“commanding statesman ” face to face with a crisis which 
plainly spelt life or death for his country. In each of these 
cases Witte accomplished nothing, because he deliberately 
employed his great talents to support the system which 
he knew to be rotten. The main object of his foreign loan, 
as these pages show, was to give unconditionally to the 
Tsar's Government the resources necessary for crushing the 
revolution. The reforms were a fraudulent constitution, and 
Witte knew that it was always intended that they should 
be so. Finally, by accepting the Premiership in 1905 
and appointing Durnovo his Minister of the Interior, Witte 
placed his immense energy and abilities at the service of 
the Tsar and his Black Hundreds, and gave them a breathing 
space to be used by them for a blind orgy of savage repres- 
sion which culminated under the Stolypin Government. The 
explanation of these actions and of Witte’s complete failure 
as a statesman is to be found, not in circumstances, but in 
his character. Even as Minister of Finance, he was, according 
to Isvolski, “de facto, if not de jure, the real head of the 

Russian Government,” and his energy and abilities and the 
helplessness of the Tsar in presence of the disaster which 
he and his Court had caused, combined in 1905 to make it 
possible for Witte to dictate his own conditions for saving 





the monarchy. 
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That he did not do so can cnly be explained 
by the defects of his character. Superficially, in body, 
manners, mind, and character, he was the typically “ strong 
man”; in reality he was a weak man, for he had the fatal 
weakness of a man whose actions are ultimately determined 
only by personal ambition. In politics, undiluted and uncon- 
trolled desire to succeed inevitably produces opportunism, 
and the opportunist always ends as a failure. These memoirs 
show that Count Witte’s intellect was good enough to enable 
him to see the right course on such questions as Russia’s 
Far Eastern policy, the treatment of the Jews, and 
constitutional reform. But they contain equally clear 
evidence that he was never prepared to face the personal 
risk of himself taking the right course. In fact, the 
opportunist always in the end misses his opportunities. 





THE CASE OF MR. HUGH WALPOLE. 


The Thirteen Travellers. By HucH WALPOLE. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


THE publishers of this book say no more than the truth on 
the dust-wrapper: ‘‘Mr. Walpole’s work is too well known 
to need introduction ; it has won high praise for its author 
in two continents, and has securely established his position 
in the very front rank of modern authors. . . . The author 
views modern times in a modern spirit.”’ 

It is all true, except that some may feel a little doubt 
of the ‘‘securely.’’ Mr. Walpole himself is not quite sure 
of that, one imagines. Still, Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Dell 
may pass as securely established. We will not quarrel about 
a word. In the nearer of the two continents Mr. Walpole’s 
work has been praised in terms not inadequate to Tolstoy ; 
and as for the remoter, his fame there is legendary here. 
What Mr. Walpole says in America, goes. It is rumored that 
he created Mr. Conrad there, and that on his next visit he 
may create Mr. Hardy. 

The facts are not in question. What is worth a moment’s 
investigation is the significance of the facts. 

Mr. Walpole is not in precisely the same case as 
Miss Dell. He is not yet read by so many people. Perhaps 
he never will be. The people who read Mr. Walpole are 
not quite the same as those who read Miss Dell; they 
belong to a slightly superior social order. Moreover, 
Mr. Walpole’s books are at the top of his readers’ gamut, 
a rather intoxicating head note. In reading them they are 
being serious, almost intellectual; they have a sense of 
problems ; they feel that life is not so simple, but that it is 
in the end “‘all right.’’ They are in touch, but they are 
not disturbed. Mr. Walpole interposes his genial personality 
between them and the mysterious, passionate creatures who 
worry about truth and justice, and honesty and good 
writing ; he waves a beneficent hand: ‘‘ Do not be alarmed, 
ladies. . . . Cranks, of course. .. But very lovable when 
you know them—very.”’ 

That is a very peculiar (and very comfortable) position 
to occupy. If Mr. Walpole had deliberately made it for him- 
self, if he waved his hand with the true Pecksniffian unction, 
we should be compelled to admit that he was a clever and a 
wicked man; and we should be angry with him. But that 
is impossible. Mr. Walpole is not wicked. It is a thousand 
to one that he believes what he says. He is a true demo- 
cratic leader of his public; he does not dictate to them, he 
represents them. They would like to know; he would like 
to know. They are mystified ; he is mystified. They want to 
believe the best ; he would like nothing better. They do not 
know the difference between good writing and bad; neither 
does he. They are a little snobbish, a little “ romantic ”’ ; 
so is he. 

The only important distinction between them is that 
Mr. Walpole does the writing. It is a distinction, and 
probably he knows misgivings and doubts that have never 
troubled them. He must ask himself sometimes: ‘‘ What 
am I really doing? Is there anything in it?’’ His reply 
must be a little dubious. He may even (for he is, in a way, 





conscientious) compare his books with the real ones. What 
can the difference be? He looks round at his editions, is 
reassured, and sets vigorously to work again. 

A writer ought to be serious. Well, he is serious. He 
will deal with England “in Nineteen-Nineteen.’’ A queer 
England, after the armistice. He felt it was somehow queer, 
somehow different. But how? Why, people talked of 
Bolshevism. Labor was restive. People who had large 
incomes had small ones. Men came back from the war; 
they were changed. He could have got it from the ladies’ 
page of any newspaper. Perhaps he did. Perhaps it was 
the result of his own unaided observation. 


‘*He turned back and down into Jermyn Street. Next 
to the Hammam Baths they were painting a house light 
green. A nice young fellow in overalls stepped off a ladder 
as Clive passed. 

‘**Ts that an easy job?’ Clive asked him. 

“* Oh yes, sir,’’ the young fellow answered. 

““* Could you manage it with one arm?’ Clive asked. 

““* Why, yes,’ the man said. 

“* Could I pick it up quickly?’ 

‘** Lord, yes.’ 

‘*< Will you teach me?’ 


‘““A young workman in yellow overalls, perched on a 
ladder, managed his brush adroitly with one arm. . . . The 
workman looked down and revealed to the astonished 
countenance of Mr. Nix the laughing eves of his late 
tenant, the Hon. Clive Torby.” 

If Mr. Walpole had read a few more newspapers he might 
have learned that house-painting is not picked up in a week 
even by the son of a peer. But that is not the point. It 
is the silliness of the whole situation. A changed world! It 
is only an empty phrase to Mr. Walpole. It means dukes 
turned organ-grinders to him. 

There are signs that Mr. Walpole thinks this is Romance. 
You feel that Mr. Walpole would never dream of being 
depressing. And yet if you come to think of it, that was 
what Nineteen-Nineteen chiefly was, and Nineteen-Twenty as 
well. It may possibly be that he, who is deliberately occu- 
pied with the changed world, was unable to convey the 
feelings of a typical inhabitant of it. Still, you guess that 
even if he had been able, he would not have done it, because 
he is an Optimist. There are many definitions of an 
Optimist ; but in this context he is the person who writes 
this kind of thing :— 

“‘ Christmas came and passed, and the world began to 
shake itself together again. That same shaking was a diffi- 
eult business, attended with strikes and revolutions and 
murder and despair; but out of the chaos prophets might 
discern a form slowly rising, a shape that would stand for 
a better world, a kindlier, or cleaner, honester .. .” 
You see, Mr. Walpole does not let Imagination and 

Invention go for nothing; but that is hardly equivalent to 
writing a Romance. He has, however, a number of pleasant 
little romantic touches, of the same kind as the Hon. Clive 
Torby on the ladder. Sometimes they escape, sometimes they 
are detected by his vigilant, critical eye: and he begins to 
apologize for them :— 

“He [it is the Honorable Clive again] had received 
both the M.C. and the D.S.O., and was as good an officer 
as the Guards could boast. This sounds conventional and 
in the good old Ouida tradition . . . and, to be Ouidaesque 
again for the moment, he was adored by his men.”’ 

But why apologize, Mr. Walpole, why apologize? On his 
behalf we reply that it is very embarrassing to feel that you 
are in the Ouida tradition, and at the same time to know 
that it is no longer the thing to be. We sympathize with 
him ; yet we should like him better if he had the courage 
of his evident convictions. We should, but his growing and 
adoring public would not, for they know, as he knows, that 
Ouida’s day is over. Her décor is démodé: Mr. Walpole’s 
appointed function is to keep it up-to-date. 

And yet we do not believe that he chose this part for 
himself. It happens by accident rather. He longs to let his 
Invention and Imagination go; but they refuse to budge. 
He has to help them out with the Hammam Baths and 
Scott's the hatters and Willis’s Rooms. Unless he has those 
pegs to hang his characters on to they would disappear into 
the abysm. But that necessity places him in an awkward 
situation. He begins to look like a realist. That would be 
very depressing for everybody concerned. Instinct helps him 
out again. His reality is soiqné; it is chosen between the 
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Mall and Piccadilly. There he can use real names of real 
streets, real shops, real clubs without upsetting anybody. 

Naturally, he is a little bewildered, and inclined to 
wonder what he is: Romantic, Realist, or Optimist? He is 
a little of all three, but not enough to matter. He is not 
sufficiently afflicted with imagination, or observation, or 
power of thought to be seriously involved in any of these 
undesirable things. For they are undesirable. If he were 
possessed by any one of them he would begin to forfeit the 
sympathy of that public to which he now so intimately speaks. 
Romance, created by the imagination, demands imagination ; 
realism, born out of observation, calls for observation to 
respond to it; and even optimism needs to produce reasons 
for itself, and needs intelligence to appreciate them. 
Mr. Walpole is wiser than perhaps he knows in not asking 
for these things; he does well to keep his thought, his 
characters, his prophecies, and his writing vague. It is 
better, in the company he affects, to talk of a “ newer and 
a better world ” than to think about it. 

Besides, what is the point of trying to improve a world 
where everyone lives in a service flat in Duke Street 1, when 
they are not doing a little recreative painting at the Hammam 
Baths? It could not very well be sweeter. And positively 
the loveliest things happen in it. Yet the people who live 
in it are not all as grateful as they should be. There is that 
young lady engaged to a Yorkshire rector whose “ lips tried 
to catch hers and hold them in a sucking motion that was 
quite distressing to her.” She escapes the reverend vampire 
by making her first journey to London and picking up the 
first young man who looks at her in the Queen’s Hall. He 
turns out to be everything desirable. Even the streets she 
drove through to meet him were “ scattered with star-dust.”’ 
And yet she, too, is troubled with these apocalyptic visions 
of “the newer and better world.” What on earth does she 
want ? 

Indeed, one of the few perceptible flaws in the perfect 
world which Mr. Walpole reveals to us in a certain 
instability in the chief characters. Aggie Close, for instance, 
who on p. 34 had “ always been the beauty of the family,” 
is surprisingly (but how deservedly!) metamorphosed on 
p- 40 into “ Aggie with her square, short, thick-set figure, 
her huge flat feet, her heavy freckled hands.” In this case 
it may be a family trait, for to her sister, Fanny, “a peaked 
cap managed somehow in combination with her pince-nez 
to give quite a roguish complexion.” If a peaked cap and 
a pince-nez can do so much in a sentence to Fanny, what 
may not happen to Aggie in six pages? And Major Tom 
(no surname but D.S.O.) is yet another bewildering 
phenomenon :— 

“He was apparently looking at Lucile, and yet his 
eyes were dead, sightless, like the eyes of a statue. In 
his hand he apparently held a cigarette, and yet his hand 
was of marble, no life ran through the veins. Claribel 
even fancied, so excited had she become, that you could 
see the glitter of the fire through his dark body, as he sat 
carefully balanced on the edge of a chair.” 

But why excite Claribel? She had seen through his hand 
without that. 

It is this marble young man who, when melted—not by 
Claribel: that would be Ouidaesque—looks out of his 
window upon London :— 

“* He addressed it. 

“«T did passionately want you to be improved,’ he said, 
‘but I didn’t love you. Now I know you will never be 
improved, but I love you dearly—all of you, not a bit of 
you. Life simply isn’t long enough for all I’m going to 
see.’ ” 

He is an eligible young man ; he has a few millions from 
the biscuit trade. Better still, they came from his uncle, so 
that they have not diminished the necessary “ breeding, 
distinction, and nobility,” which he has. We respectfully 
suggest that he should take Mr. Walpole for his guide. He 
could not do better. Mr. Walpole will show him a London 
in which one-armed aristocrats on the tops of ladders are 
as common as policemen; a London in which pure miracles 
cause no surprise. He may also convert him from that 
unregenerate desire not to see the city improved; he will 
light the gleam of faith as well as love in his eyes. “ Life 
piled on life were all too little "—for him to see all his guide 
will show him, the spectacle of “ modern times viewed in 


a modern spirit.” J. MrippLeToN Murry. 

















Soreign Literature. 


SOME RECENT ITALIAN NOVELS. 


Il Podere. By FEDERIGO Tozzi. (Milan: Treves. 8 lire.) 

La Voce di Dio. By Marino MorgtTl. 
7 lire.) 

Il Fanciullo Feroce. By CAROLA PROSPERI. (Milan: I'reves. 
7 lire.) 

Naufraghi in Porto. By GRAzIA DELEDDA. (Milan: Treves. 
7 lire.) 


Essere o Non Essere. By MARIO Puccini. (Rome: Mondadori. 
7 lire.) 


(Milan : Treves. 


ONE instinctively turns to the Tozzi in this batch of new 
Italian novels, and after “Tre Croci,” one does so with 
considerable eagerness. ‘“ 1] Podere” is the last novel Tozzi 
lived to complete and revise, but those who hope to find in 
it a second “ Tre Croci” will be disappointed. Like “ Con 
Gli Occhi Chiusi,” it is largely autobiographical, being a 
volume in the trilogy of which Remigio Selmi is the hero. 
But there is none of the glamor that still clung round the 
memories even of Tozzi’s own unhappy childhood and youth 
in “ Con Gli Occhi Chiusi.’’ We are once more in the grim, 
merciless world of ‘“ Tre Croci.” Remigio is called back to 
his dying father, and there is nothing better in the book than 
the description of the deathbed of this hard, old man, with 
his wife and his mistress. He dies before he can make a will. 
Remigio finds himself with the farm to manage and his 
stepmother to support, while his father’s mistress, Giulia, 
to whom he had intended to leave everything the law allowed 
him, is bringing a lawsuit against Remigio for monies 
promised. Remigio knows nothing whatever of farming, and 
is moreover entirely without character. He drifts helplessly 
through the novel, hoping to pick up enough knowledge from 
his men to work the farm. He seems utterly incapable of 
reacting. Tozzi felt drawn towards men of this kind. They 
appear more than once in the short stories in ‘‘ Giovani,” 
where he seems better able to manage them. Indeed, to our 
mind, Tozzi’s short stories contain some of his very best 
work. Dostoievsky might have made something of Remigio, 
but he somehow slips through Tozzi’s fingers. Naturally, 
the hands do not respect him. They rob him, and end by 
hating, as well as despising him. But Berto’s melodramatic 
murder of his master just when his financial ruin seems com- 
plete does not carry conviction. It is an ending imposed from 
without, not the natural outcome of what has preceded. 
Tozzi has failed to raise his solution to the tragic level of 
“ Tre Croci.”” But whatever its defects, “ Il Podere ” is well 
worth reading. The other characters are drawn with a firm 
hand—Giulia, for instance, or the two lawyers or the 
peasants, notably the faithful Piccidlo, the one man who 
sympathizes with his master. Many of the scenes, such as 
the cattle market in Siena, the reaping, or Giulia’s visit 
to Berto’s wife, show that Tozzi’s hand had lost none of its 
cunning, and that we should have had much more good 
work from him had he lived. 

Signor Moretti has a considerable following in Italy, 
but there is something about the ingenuousness of his 
tone at times which an Englishman finds it difficult to take 
quite seriously. Obviously it touches a responsive note in 
the Italian character. One sees this characteristic at its 
best in Pellico’s “ Le Mie Prigioni.” The description of 
Cristina’s visits to the ladies in the little Romagnol town in 
the volume before us would be quite in place in a Sunday- 
school prize. But once we have made up our minds 
to swallow his method, we must admit that he does 
get somewhere in ‘“‘La Voce di Dio.”’ The story of 
a well-to-do girl returning to the home of her childhood after 
spreading it abroad that she is married in order to have 
greater freedom, becoming disgusted with the people of her 
own class, and then entering heart and soul into the life 
of this wild, revolutionary people enables Signor Moretti 
to give us an intimate picture of the life of the province. 
Cristina is engaged to her cousin Archimede, but she is 
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seduced by one of her new companions with whom she is 
not in love. Indeed, it would be truer to say that she is 
seduced by her intoxication with the newly-discovered charm 
of the spirit of the Romagnol peasantry. But this enables 
Signor Moretti to bring about the development of her 
character, aided and abetted by her faithful, pious, old 
nurse Meneghinina, in accordance with the title of the book. 
Signor Moretti handles his main theme delicately, but he 
shows these rough, primitive Romagnols as they are. It is 
scenes such as the home of Zio Tugnaz, living out in the 
country with his old servant Medea, or the dinner of the 
class of ‘sixty-eight, where Cristina first becomes intimate 
with the type of Romagnols whose women-folk wear handker- 
chiefs instead of hats, or the la piada picnic in the Cervia 
pine wood in spring that remain in the mind. There comes 
a moment in the story when Signor Moretti ceases to point 
his moral, when the story carries him away and the moral 
points itself, and it is then that we resign ourselves 
willingly to his guidance. 

“Tl Fanciullo Feroce”’ is distinctly a good novel as 
Italian novels go, the interest being well sustained to the 
last page. Weare not quite sure that Anna Maria the woman 
could be logically evolved from Anna Maria the girl, the 
shy, shrinking, delicate child of elderly parents, left 
penniless after nursing the father who has dissipated her 
mother’s fortune, and married to a neurasthenic nearly three 
times as old as herself by an aunt who wants to get rid of her. 
The family of her vulgar aunt, and her own life when she 
becomes her cousin’s mistress after her husband’s death in 
her passionate thirst for gaiety and pleasure, strike one as 
a little conventional and unreal. But Anna Maria the young 
wife, shrinking from every touch of her husband, drawn 
irresistibly to the fanciullo feroce, the unconscious, strong- 
willed, dominating Mario, her husband’s son by his first 
wife, is absolutely real, as is the final avowal of her passion, 
which is just as much an avowal to herself as to him. 

Italians in England have been warning their countrymen 
that the average Italian novel does not possess the qualities 
likely to ensure it a wide popularity in this country. But 
Grazia Deledda is an exception, and we imagine that her 
work is deservedly better known and appreciated here than 
that of any other living Italian novelist, except D’Annunzio. 
For one thing, she can tell a story, and this will 
always be the fundamental duty of a novelist, however 
Protean the shapes the novel may assume. And then she 
is absolutely mistress of her Sardinian world. There is not 
one of her novels in which she does not make us completely 
free of it and of its inhabitants. “ Naufraghi in Porto” is 
a reprint of “ Dopo il Divorzio,” a fact which the publishers 
might have made a little more clear, for the note explaining 
it may easily be overlooked. In those earlier days Grazia 
Deledda was not quite so firm in her saddle as she has since 
become, but, on the other hand, there are lighter touches 
than are to be found in her more recent work, and this story 
of the innocent Costantino condemned for murder stands 
well up among its author’s twenty volumes. 

In their simplicity of tone the three stories of Signor 
Puccini's volume remind one of Signor Marino Moretti. They 
have the same air of rather naive innocence. In spite 
of its excessive length, the second story, “ Caratteri,” with 
its interesting pictures of the sleepy life in an out-of-the-way 
monastery to-day, and its vivid portraits of the monks and 
priests and their sharply outlined idiosyncrasies, is distinctly 
better than the others, for it displays real humor and a sense 
of character. The idealism that inspires the conclusions 
shows that Signor Puccini belongs to the world after the 
war. The old standards have lost their value in his eyes, 
though he apparently has no new ones to set in their place. 
The priest’s nephew, who is in charge of the bookshop that 
is to become the centre of clerical influence in the town, ends 
by defending the mob that wrecks the monastery’s granaries 
on the strange ground that it is hard to grudge them one 
day’s enjoyment in the year. The description of the search 
for truth by the young Jew in the last story is more fantastic 
than convincing. 


L. C.-M. 





Books in Brief. 


The Backbone of Africa. By Sir ALFRED SHarre, K.C.M.G. 
C.B. (Witherby. 16s. net.) 


TWENTY-FIVE years of life in Africa, chiefly on the east 
side, have given Sir Alfred Sharpe a right to speak. He has 
seen extraordinary changes since his first journey to the 
Katanga region about thirty years ago, and since the time 
when he succeeded Sir Harry Johnston as Governor of 
Nyasaland. In his present volume he gives a detailed account 
of his three most recent expeditions, all within the last ten 
years, and two of them during the war. The first, in 1912, 
was the longest and the most interesting. It was the 
exploration of the great “ Rift,’ which runs from north 
to south down the highest part, or backbone, of Central 
Africa, and forms some of the greatest lakes. Especially 
attractive is his account of Lake Kivu, which lies between 
Tanganyika and Lake Edward, standing 5,000 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by mountains of more than double 
that height. It appears to be a very Paradise of beauty, 
but its amenity is varied by violent earthquake: and volcanic 
eruptions, during which the water becomes so hot that an 
upset of the boat in it during a storm would have much the 
effect of being boiled alive. The author also writes with 
great interest of big animals, especially of elephants, of 
which he has, unfortunately, killed many, and of the two 
kinds of tsetse fly, to one of which the sleeping sickness has 
been traced. His chapters upon the treatment of natives, 
native labor, and the future division and organization of all 
the eastern parts of Central Africa are of exceptional value 
now that so much of the territory has fallen into the hands 
of this country as “ mandate ” for administration. 

* ~ * 
Medieval Theism in India. By J. EstLin CarPENTER® 

(Williams & Norgate. 24s. net.) 

BEGINNING with the rise of theistic Buddhism, in a 
system of religious thought which, in its founder’s mind, was 
certainly not theistic, Dr. Carpenter devotes the greater part 
of his second series of Hibbert Lectures to an analysis of the 
popular theistic beliefs in India during a period of some 
2,000 years, ending with the Vaishnavas and Sikhs. The 
volume is the fruit of immense reading, and much skill is 
shown in the making of a path through the terrific jungle 
of Indian speculation and terminology. Our feeling is that 
Dr. Carpenter would have made his study of a great 
subject fresher and more valuable even than it is if he had 
resisted the enticements of Hindu philosophy and the Hindu 
social system, and had given still fuller treatment to the 
romantic lives of the great religious reformers of the middle 
age and their powerful affirmations of theistic faith. The 
later lectures are, to our mind, more interesting than the 
earlier, for it is when Dr. Carpenter comes to the Krishna 
cultus, the Vaishnava devotees of the sixteenth century, and 
the fascinating teaching of Kabir that his gifts of narrative 
and interpretation are most effectively displayed. There 
are riches here for the preacher and teacher to draw upon. 


* o 7 


Towards a New Social Order. (Issued by the Committee on 
War and Social Order. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is the report of the International Conference, 
arranged by the Friends’ War and Social Order Committee 
and the “ New Town” Council, and held at Oxford last 
August. The Conference was divided into two periods. The 
first dealt with the social implications of the Quaker Faith 
and its attitude towards the aspirations for a new social 
order. The second considered the proposals of the ‘“ New 
Town” Council. Among the speakers whose addresses are 
included are Mrs. Mary King Emmott, who urged that the 
rightful mission of the Churches was to denounce the pre- 
sent system of industry as unchristian and to help in the 
urgent task of its reorganization; Mr. Edward W. Evans, 
who described industrial conditions in the United States ; 
Mr. George Lansbury, on the need of a religion that applies 
to everyday life; Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, on Industrial Par- 
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DRESSING FOR THE PLAY. 
G. 
OPE @BRADLEYs By H, DENNIS BRADLEY. 
t Civil Military & Naval Jailors = apne . as @ — | age eg and en an ——— 2. 
1S Sf 2 tr e ith men it is @ study o 1e male conventions; with women it is 
ee een Oe LONDOW'S a study of the female emotions. 
as By appointment to H.M. The King of Spain We must all dress our parts in the game of life; for as we appear 
he to be, so usually are we judged. 

Before the War (how sick we all are of this phrase. Can't we 
ne date it B.W.?) the English held the reputation of being the best 
of dressed men in the world. It is against my interests, perhaps, to 

a tt a say so, but I am inclined to think we are losing that reputation, 
nt = li we lave not already lost it. 
en A small minority in the West End are well turned out, but 
the average standard is deplorably bad. Money has flowed into 
2, new channels, and those who know how to dress can barely afford 
he it, and those who have recently acquired money apparently find 
it more difficult to acquire taste. 
th As a typical illustvation, it is interesting to observe the average 
audience in the stalls of the West End Theatres to-day. For the 
al theatre is a very fair criterion of the intelligence, the taste, 
ly and the manners of a city or a nation. 
| In appearance, at least, the stalls used to acknowledge that “all 
en the world’s a stage” and dress the part accordingly, even if only 
ea to disturb the belief of those behind the footlights that the stage 
is “all the world.” 
le But now the stalls are positively appalling. 
y Whenever I am able, I attend first nights. Not only to criticise, 
‘J? but because the audience are clean.’ On other nights they are not. 
11C There is a bad slump in the theatres, as in most things. But 
even if there are a few bad plays it is not fantastic to say that the 
an. manners of many audiences tend to keep decent people away. 
he I am not exaggerating when I say that in the stalls of the West 
End I have seen people eating bananas, chewing gum, and 
th scrunching nuts—thank God, they don’t bring pineapples yet. Iam not 
of @ snob but there are times and places for all things, and I do 
think these vegetarians might be requested to high-tea early or 
vo sup late. 
as As for their clothes, about one person in six wears evening dress; 
: of the remainder, the women are comic and the men are grotesque. 
28, Brown boots are quite the vogue; the knut often wears a golf jacket 
no one could play golf in; and as to their linen—it is pleasanter to 
ull choose Monday instead of Friday for your dramatic entertainment. 
ue In the interval, the floor of the bar is strewn with dropped 
aspirates, and from the dialects one hears, one is forced to the 
ds conclusion that the fruits of Victory have found their natural home 
in Covent Garden. 
But let us be charitable and trust that their hearts, like their 
pockets, are of gold. 
* * * * * * * 
sR* I have again been approached to write a new Sartor Resartus, 
but the symbolism of the work savours too much of homeopathy to 
me, so I am inclined to neglect my opportunity at present. But 
those who wish to study the-subtleties of dress will be studiously 
a received at this House. Lounge Suits from £10 10s. Dinner Suits 
as from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. Riding Breeches from 
ne £5 15s. 6d. Overcoats from £8 8s. 
L 
“a 14 OLD BOND STREET W 
@ @I3S SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
ne RSvar eExcHance MANCHESTER 
he —— = 
is — ——— ——— a a SK AMSTEL Sa REE SES oe 
sle —_—, : 
at 
at , NUT MEAT BRAWN | 
ad : 
du is a delightful combination of Pitman Nut Meats 
h (the a se veers egg produce 
he ° . unique, elicately avoured, well- anced and 
11 Tennis Racquet Clip highly-nutritious foods, each a perfect substitute 
€ . for flesh meat) and pure, carefully seasoned 
he for Cyclist Players. Vegetable Jelly, waeniied S sent an appetising dish 
sui e 
he ITH this clip, cycling to - 
and from tennis is much 
- safer and pleasanter, because | FOR THE HOT WEATHER 
nd it leaves both hands free, = . : 

Fixed firmly to front fork blade. Nothing could be nicer, or more appreciated for 
ve it offers no hindrance to steer- picnics. With salad and wholemeal bread and 
re =f. _The mong a is —, it — : — Ts and 

~ — eld in a strong baize sufficing meal, ready at @ moment's notice. 
on. — , lined grip, Racquet Prices per tin, 4-lb., 1s.; l-lb., 1s. 8d.; 14-Ib., 2s. 3d. 
No. 787. Terry's Tennis cannot slip out | or Ask your Stores for it. Or send us Tenpence for a 
Racquet Convier, = f rattle. Get one! ae ye Sample Tin. Carriage paid on parcels of 5s. value. 
each. From Spo ut~ LTD. pa 
on a Cycle Agents, — one boon ° Catalogue of Health Foods, Diet Guide, also “Nuts and 
ronmongers. Manufacturers, Redditch, ‘all about them” (48 pages) for three stamps. 

England. Established 1855. PITMAN HEALTH FOOD CO., 

ce 329, Aston Brook Street, Birmingham. 
, 
ee ooo 











— LLOYD DE FRANCE PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
th MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. County Gee oe oe 


House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 


ial 39, Rue Cambon, PARTS, feet above sea-level. 





; Principal, Miss H. T. Nemup, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
wand Capital fcs. 25,000,000, — Prospectus on application. 
ire . ° . . ae eee 
“1 Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 








Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


- P A R T N E R S H | p A S S U RA N C E i Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 








he Gymnastics, Gomes, Se. Fees, on AY year. For particulars, apply 
= ; * i The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, ‘ord. 

ns, Capital is usually required by a firm on the elhscstmininc 

8 ; death of a partner. Life Assurance is the UNIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL EUROPE 
ies ideal way of providing the necessary amount. RAZ University wants Newbolt’s ‘‘ New Study of English 


_» ks. Will help? Donations of 
ar- PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., LTD., manera aasks will be gratefully scknowledged by BM. HEADICAR 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. Hon. Sec., London Schoo] of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 2. 
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liaments as a road to National Guilds; Mr. S. G. Hobson, 
on national guilds and the spiritual State; Father Paul B. 
Bull, on national guilds and _ nationalization; and 
Mr. J. Edward Hodgkin, on Quaker employers’ proposals. 
Dr. Ralph Cowley, Councillor Mabel C. Tothill, Mr. Arnold 
Freeman, and others dealt with aspects of the “‘ New Town” 
scheme. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


DEFINITE news is now available of an authorized life of 
Herman Melville, which Professor R. M. Weaver, of the 
Department of English at Columbia University, has been for 
some time preparing, with the heartiest support of Melville's 
descendants. Correspondence, diaries, and other documents 
have been placed at his disposal, and the biography is to be 
published by the Doran Company during the autumn. 





* * * 


ANOTHER tribute to immortality. The President of a 
Western bank recently addressed to “ Mr. O. Henry” a 
request for his autograph, on behalf of “ a sweet, winsome 
baby, with blue eyes and chubby fists.” The publishers, 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company, reply regretting that 
they are unable to forward the letter, but since his death, 
some ten years ago, they have had no communication with 
O. Henry. 

* * * 


Tue exhibition of Italian books and manuscripts 
arranged in the King’s Library at the British Museum for 
the Dante centenary will be kept open for the present. It is 
a unique display of the Italian treasures possessed by the 
Museum. There are four 14th century MSS. of the 
Commedia, as well as MSS. of the * De Monarchia’’ and 
the Canzoni. One of the two known complete copies of the 
commentaries both of Guido Pisano and of Serravalle is in 
the possession of the Museum. First editions of the 
Commedia, ‘‘ Convivio,’’ “ Vita Nuova,’’ and ‘‘ Questio de 
Aqua et Terra’’ are shown, as well as the Landéno Dante 
with the Botticelli designs. Several of the original water- 
color designs of Blake’s illustrations to the Commedia are 
to be seen in the cases. In addition to the Dante treasures 
the exhibition includes some beautiful MSS. of Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Tasso, and others, and a highly interesting series 
of autograph letters, chosen almost in every case for the 
biographical information they contain, from Michelangelo, 
Ariosto, Vittoria Colonna, Galileo, Goldoni, Foscolo, 
Metastasio, and Benvenuto Cellini, The printed books, many 
of them first editions, cover the whole history of Italian 


literature. 
* * * 


Tue catalogue of the late Wynne Baxter's Milton Collec- 
tion, sold by Messrs. Hodgson on Tuesday, affords a rare 
example of what may be achieved by a book-hunter. Messrs. 
Hodgson have indeed furnished a Milton bibliography of 
considerable value. The first six issues of the first edition 
of “ Paradise Lost ” (with several duplicates) were in Baxter’s 
hands ; of the “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce” he had 
ten copies, of ‘‘ Eiconoclastes ” four first editions, and so on. 
He had accumulated large collections of eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century editions and of translations, and every- 
thing of Milton interest issued latterly. One notices here 
how greatly Milton appealed to the eighteenth-century poets ; 
one title is ingenious enough, “ Paradise Regained, or the 
Art of Gardening,” 1728. 


* * * 


As if to mark the reprinting of “ Nimphidia ” by the 
Shakespeare Head Press, Messrs. Dobell, at 8, Bruton Street, 
include in their new catalogue nine Drayton items, among 
them two copies of the small folio of 1627 in which 
“ Nimphidia ” first was printed. This best of fairy-poems 
has enjoyed a long popularity and is not difficult of access, 
especially now that it has reappeared; but it seems to us 
that there is room for a selection from Drayton’s other poetry. 
Among other interesting books offered by Messrs. Dobell is 
Southey’s copy of Gower'’s “De Confessione Amantis ’—a 





work which may be left alone without loss. Yet the copy, 
once Shenstone’s, was purchased by Southey “ with the first 
guinea he ever had to spare.” 
* * 7 

A worpb, in case there are readers to whom it is not 
amiss, in favor of publishers’ remainders. Messrs. Glaisher 
have, of course, the best-established reputation in this kind ; 
but it is of Messrs. Heffer’s 201st catalogue that we speak 
at the moment. Keats’s ‘“ Endymion” was published at 9s., 
and about 1842 was remaindered at 5s.; Lamb, Hunt, and 
Hazlitt all shared the honor; and there may still be fish in 
the sea. Browning takes an early page in Messrs. Heffer’s 
catalogue, the chief interest of which is nevertheless the fine 
library editions of Wordsworth, Fielding, Smollett, Meredith, 
Walpole’s ‘ Letters,” and other classics, and many valuable 
monographs and critical studies. 





A Hundred Pears Ago. 


1821: SOME EPIGRAMS. 


Tue part played by verse in Parliament and in the Press 
has dwindled greatly. It is rare nowadays for even Ministers 
to quote old plays or parody Gray’s Elegy in their fluency : 
and it is equally rare to come upon an epigram—in verse— 
in a morning paper. That assegai-like weapon was freely 
thrown in 1821—not that its greatest triumphs belong to 
that year or that period, for we imagine that the eighteenth 
century still claims them; yet a tolerable anthology might 
be made from the files of the periodicals then flourishing. 
The majority of these epigrams have now lost their 

interest, except to the political historian of the period, since 
they depend on some forgotten momentary situation. We 
give one or two that still have a sting, printed in the 
‘‘ Morning Chronicle.’’ Such is ‘A Clear Point ’’ :— 
‘‘ That tears and repentance, whene’er they take place, 

Are not the same thing, is a very clear case: 

Nor when Ministers pity, and say it with grief, 

That the times are oppressive beyond all belief, 

Are the People a tittle the nearer relief. 
‘A Birdeatcher who, when his prey he had got, 

Used instant to strangle the Birds on the spot, 

One day in the act was sore hurt by a sprain, 

And loudly he wept with the exquisite pain. 

‘See, see!’ said a Percher. but just from its nurse, 

‘The man is in tears, and ’tis pity for us!’ 

‘ Tush, mind not his eyes,’ were the old one’s commands, 

‘ But look, you young fool, at our blood on his hands.’ ”’ 
The next recoverable shaft was a translation :— 


‘*The greatest rogues in days of yore, 
Were hung on crosses by the score: 
In modern times it is the vogue 
To hang the crosses on the rogue.” 
Presently appeared a lengthy sarcasm, which we attributed 
in an earlier article to Lamb, against certain Church hap- 
pennings; and then a proposed amendment to the “II 
Treatment of Horses’’ Bill produced the following :— 
‘** A clause to save from cruelty the Cats, 
Could never pass among so many fFats.”’ 
It was, no doubt, the same writer who discovered a para- 
graph in the Press on “ Retrenchment. In the store rooms 
at Woolwich are a number of Cats, which in prosperous 
times were allowed 6d. per week each, board wages, but in 
consideration of reducing the public expenditure they have 
been taken down to 2d.’’ His comments began :— 
“To hum the sharps, and gull the flats, 
Swallow pet Dukes, yet strain at gnats; 
Starve Woolwich Cats that Treasury Rats 
Their usual dainty bits may pick,”—&ec 
There would be some difficulty in tracing the anonymous 
authors after the lapse of time, but the ‘‘ Chronicle’ had 
many ingenious hands. We turn to a trifle headed: ‘‘On 
seeing the motto, ‘En suivant la verité,’ on a Nobleman’s 
Carriage ’’—neat work :— 
“‘ You got your honors, as you say, 
‘En suivant la verité ’"— 
Well!. if indeed the fact be so, 
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You must have got them long ago; 
For everybody will allow, 
That’s not the way to get them now.’ 
And, lastly, from the many verses on Italy, Greece, and 
Ireland, we choose for comparison and contrast those 
entitled ‘‘ Suspension of Political Feuds in Ireland during 
the Royal Visit.’’ 
‘‘When Canute bid the waves be still, 
He vainly gave command; 
The stubborn surges scorn’d his will, 
And fiercer lashed the land. 
“ But George’s name can do much more, 
If party conflicts cease, 
When he has trod the Irish shore, 
Which never yet had peace.’ 
Such epigrams as the ‘‘ Chronicle’? printed on other 
than political themes are usually worthless. 





The Drama. 


A PLAY OF PROMISE. 


“Tresor Hare’s’’ comedy, “ The Parish Watchmen,” 
produced on Monday at the Comedy by the Play Actors, 
is au immature work, but distinctly a work of promise. 
The theatre is a very exacting art form; it makes no 
allowances for flaws and weaknesses, but exposes them 
always as nakedly as possible. The quiet observation and 
humor that go to the make-up of “ The Parish Watch- 
men ’’ would make a much braver show in a novel than 
on the stage. Moreover, the production of any play is 
such a heavy and elaborate business that a mere engaging 
trifle usually seems (however unjustly) not quite worth 
while. The tendency to build thédtres intimes, and to 
simplify stage decorations may do something to ease the 
pressure which the normal scale of representation puts 
on light, irresponsible pieces, but as things are it is 
unsafe to be insubstantial without genius. “ Trebor 
Hare’’ is not yet quite strong enough to subjugate the 
theatre. 

One of the signs of the immaturity of “ The Parish 
Watchmen ”’ is its wavering aim. The title suggests, 
and much of the characterization and dialogue realizes, 
a satire on the foibles of religious “ workers,’’ on the 
World in the Church as we may call it. In gibbeting her 
trio of spiteful and officious “ leading lady parishioners 
of S. Sebastian’s, Skilby,’’ and their horror at the idea of 
a man who has “done time’’ being appointed by an 
unconventional vicar to parochial office, the author is 
plainly writing of what she understands, and she sticks an 
even sharper barb into the ribs of religious officialdom 
when she depicts the verger astutely cautioning his vicar 
against the imprudence of sanctioning a prayer for fine 
weather with the glass evidently falling. Yet the satire 
is not sustained in its keenness because the sheer 
absurdity of these creatures makes them laughable, and 
thus in a sense lovable. So it was with the objects of 
Dickens’s reforming wrath ; a Squeers, a Gamp overcame 
him against his will. If, however, the author of “ The 
Parish Watchmen’”’ wished (within the compass of her 
own powers) to make us rejoice in the very iniquity of 
“Mrs. Morton’’ and “ Mrs. Wippell,’’ she needed to 
draw them less faintly, and fill in the details. But with 
the nervous over-activity of an early essay she had other 
fish to fry. There was an ingenious little scrap of 
detective melodrama to fit in, showing the exposure of 
a fraudulent churchwarden by a tell-tale sheet of old 
blotting-paper preserved in the vestry book; and there 
was the ensuing love romance between the ardent, 
athletic young vicar, whose acuteness unmasked the 
fraud, and the gracious young widow, Lady Dyver, whose 
dead husband’s clouded reputation was cleared by the 
discovery of the true culprit. There was even the adum- 
bration of a conflict between this imperious lady of the 
manor and her would-be artist son. The variety of it all 
is too rich, even though each element in the scheme is 
shaped with its own deftness or wit. 











Five years ago “The Parish Watchmen’’ could 
scarcely have been played, even for a couple of perform- 
ances, without disaster. For then (in spite of Albert 
Chevalier’s object lesson) the stage clergyman ruled the 
boards with inquisitorial intolerance. We should not 
have been allowed to see anything half so real as Mr. 
Athole Stewart’s unaffected young Broad Churchman 
with his recurring frown of honest puzzlement. Lack- 
ing him, the delicate fragrance of Miss Mabel Terry- 
Lewis’s Lady Dyver would have been to some extent 
wasted. What a lesson it should be to any young actress 
to watch such a performance as Miss Terry-Lewis’s in 
this part! Not very much of the character (it 
happens) is written for her; she has to make a charming 
woman of it largely by her own resources. The skill with 
which she touched feelings and started tears in the 
scene where the shadow of many years is suddenly lifted 
from the proud, sensitive woman’s life by the clearing of 
her husband’s name at the vestry meeting was a remark- 
able piece of virtuosity, for she had little but the con- 
ventional lines for such a situation allotted to her. The 
author had done a great deal more for Mr. Sebastian 
Smith in the part of Crowson, the verger and vicarage 
gardener, and he showed himself able to mellow the 
humors of the character by his admirably finished style. 
The list of minor characters was long, the level of their 
acting surprisingly high. The laurels, we presume, 
should be divided between the players and Mr. Ben 
Webster, the producer. 

D. L. M. 





‘ 


HMlusic. 


A SINGER OF ENGLISH. 


Nor long after my arrival in Berlin last autumn, I 
went to a recital of modern German songs. I went in 
the hopes of hearing music that had been written since 
the war, something in a style with which I should be 
unfamiliar, songs by men whose names were unknown 
to me. When I entered the hall, I found that I had 
made a mistake, owing to my habitual inability to recol- 
lect the names of popular singers. I found myself 
among a huge and wildly enthusiastic audience listening 
to one who was undoubtedly a fine singer, with a fine 
voice, but who was far too conscious of his own popu- 
larity and its value to risk that popularity by singing 
any song which would not make an immediate popular 
appeal. His songs were modern, in so far as they were 
by living composers, but they represented the musical 
style of at least seven years ago. They did not sink to 
the level of the English ballad concert, but the 
atmosphere of the evening was not very different. As 
a German critic has said, audiences contribute their 
part to the artistic total of a musical rerformance. It 
is possible in Germany to go to a recital of classical 
German songs—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Léwe, 
Wolf—and be made to feel almost as ashamed and 
uncomfortable as one does at certain English 
programmes. To us these composers are classics; we 
sing them in a foreign language with the respect due 
to their classicality. It is hardly credible to us that 
they should belong to a lower intellectual stratum in 
their own country, for those that are most essentially 
popular in their own language are naturally those which 
we find it hardest to understand. Some of Schubert’s 
‘* Miillerlieder,’’ for instance, are trivial verses set to 
trivial tunes. When I first made their acquaintance, 
at the age of about twenty, I could not conceive how 
those who had revealed Beethoven to me could regard 
them as masterpieces. Gradually I came to see them 
from a new point of view, and to enjoy them as the 
introduction to German music and German poetry. 
But now, with the wider knowledge of the deeper things 
ir both the poetry and the music of Germany, to hear 
the popular Schubert sung by a popular singer to a 
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popular German audience, is almost as horrible an 
experience as a ballad concert in an English provincial 
town. 

Recollections of this kind came back to me as 
I listened to Mr. John Coates’s recital of modern 
English songs at the Chelsea Town Hall on July 6th. 
The audience was definitely of a ‘‘ popular ’’ character. 
What it applauded was either a high A or domestic 
sentiment of a partly humorous type. ‘‘ All women 
are born so perverse ’’’—‘‘ Jenny kissed me ’’—‘‘ I 
could do without her ’’—one had only to read the words 
through to be certain of the encore that would be 
demanded. Like the German singer, Mr. Coates 
selected songs that were contemporary, but hardly 
modern. There was not one that presented the slightest 
difficulty to a listener of moderate education. The 
applause itself proved the programme to be popular. 
Comparing the English programme with the German 
one, if it is legitimate to make the comparison, there 
could be no doubt as to the superiority of the English 
composers—at any rate, of the younger ones. We live 
in the midst of a great outpouring of lyrical poetry, 
and it should naturally coincide with an outpouring of 
beautiful songs. It can, at any rate, be said that the 
young English composers of to-day are often at their 
best and their most individual in their songs, and it is 
a matter of satisfaction that there are a number of 
accomplished singers who are delighted to sing the new 
songs. 

"One notable fact is that many of our poets write as 
if they expected their verses to be sung. It is a rever- 
sion to the attitude of Burns and Thomas Moore, however 
different the actual poetry may be. The older genera- 
tion of composers was faced with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. Singers of to-day may regard Parry and Stanford 
as out of date, but to the historian one of the most 
marvellous achievements of those two composers was their 
musical handling of the English language. Stanford’s 
setting of “ Prospice’’ is not a beautiful song, but it is 
a miraculous tour de force. Occasional examples of 
virtuosity, like this, are valuable to the student of com- 
position, in showing what it is possible for human 
ingenuity to achieve. It is the fault of most musicians 
who write songs that they trust far too much to the casual 
inspiration of the moment and forget that to set a poem 
to music is a problem which requires as much skill and 
ingenuity as the composition of a sonata, if not more. 
The modern poets write words to an imaginary tune, 
but to set them requires fine workmanship of the Stan- 
ford school none the less. Mr. Coates’s programme pro- 
vided plenty of illustrations; it would be tempting to go 
through it song by song, with a dissertation on each. Mr. 
Bax is a composer who in song-writing comes badly to 
grief. He has facility, but not skill; inspiration, but not 
ingenuity. He takes a set of anonymous words obviously 
imitated from a well-known poem of Mr. Yeats, written 
obviously to an imaginary Irish jig-tune. Mr. Bax 
writes his jig-tune—it shall never be said that Mr. Bax 
ran short of melody—but somehow it has little per- 
sonality. The real Mr. Bax is in the pianoforte accom- 
paniment. The singer must get along as best he can. 
When Mr. Bax writes pianoforte music he seems to have 
in view some Indian divinity with two or more pairs of 
hands. Mr. Berkeley Mason, with only one, certainly 
accomplished marvels, marvels of delicacy too, while it 
required all the personality that Mr. Coates could raise 
to make the voice part hold its own. The composer at 
least conceded him a high note at the end. The general 
impression left by the song was one of vulgarity. This 
may well seem incredible. Mr. Coates is one of the most 
artistic singers that we possess; Mr. Mason is one of the 
best accompanists it has ever been my good fortune to 
hear; Mr. Bax’s mind moves in a world of faéry where 
vulgarity is inconceivable. Yet the song sounded vulgar, 
and for this reason, that the disproportion between the 
significance of the accompaniment and that of the voice 
part forced the singer to give undue prominence to an 
insignificant melody and a commonplace ending. With 
a plain and insignificant accompaniment the song might 
have been trivially agreeable, but not necessarily vulgar. 
The devlorable fact was that vulgarity was produced by 








three people who were heart and soul in pursuit of tlie 
loftiest artistic ideal. When Mr. Bax wrote that song he 
felt, but he did not think; and the result was that he 
produced a piece of music which must in practice be 
either vulgar or just ineffective. 

A song must, first and foremost, be something to 
sing—I would almost say, something that can be sung 
and carry its significance, at a pinch, without an accom- 
paniment at all. It does not matter whether it is 
melodious or declamatory in style, so long as the singer is 
undoubtedly the vehicle of the composer’s thought. By 
far the most moving of all Mr. Coates’s songs was Malcolm 
Davidson’s “ Christmas Carol.’’ It is a singer’s song, 
in the sense that it requires good singing, and a singer, 
if he can sing it at all, can make the most of his own 
personality in it. It is a song which demands a good 
accompanist, and offers him the chance of making a 
powerful emotional effect that sets both him and the 
singer in a partnership on their highest levels. It is 
written to words of John Masefield that sing their own 
tune, and the composer, with an exquisite sensitiveness 
to this hidden melody, begins his song by concentrating 
on “ atmosphere ’’ and letting the words, as it were, sing 
themselves. Gradually it rises to its huge emotional 
outburst ; and the musician who listens to it and is thrilled 
by the passionate color of such a voice as Mr. Coates 
possesses can be, perhaps, still more deeply thrilled by 
the joy of its masterly workmanship, its deliberate and 
inevitable solution of the vital problems of tonality, of 
form, and of climax. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


THE AMATEUR IN SCIENCE. 


Ir is customary to refer to our age as the age of 
specialists, and to regret the vanished days of Newton, 
when the professional man of science had not yet 
imposed this fearsome “‘ scientific training’’ on 
enthusiastic inquirers. Those were spacious days; we 
get the impression that any vigorous old gentleman, 
supposing him to be fairly well off, could become 
a scientific man over the week-end. He might think of 
a ‘‘ principle ’’ which made the planets go round the 
sun, or he might, finding that he could not understand 
Newton’s Fluxions, write a bluff, hearty pamphlet 
against them, or he might, if he had a different turn 
of mind, give some remarkable confirmations of Pliny’s 
notion of the transmutation of birds, proving that the 
cuckoo became a sparrow-hawk in winter, and the 
redstart a redbreast. Dozens of contributions of this 
kind were made to the science of that day; there were 
contributions, indeed, of all degrees of merit, from the 
mere whimsies of ignorance to the inspired guesses of 
Hooke and the stately exactness of Newton himself. 
As another, and not unrelated, characteristic, the 
different sciences were much less strictly marked off 
from one another than they are at the present day, or 
rather, the men who investigated them were less local 
in their interests. It was an age when one man could 
still write an encyclopedia. How was the transition 
made from so comfortable a democracy to this present 
age of jealous bureaucrats? 

In the first place, it is quite obvious that the old 
democratic spirit is not extinct. Every editor of 
a weekly review can point to an ever increasing pile 
of books dealing with the most recondite scientific 
subjects, and written by people who are entirely free 
from any trace of this tyrannous and deadening 
** scientific training.’? Gentlemen who believe that the 
earth is flat still say so; a recent author showed that 
x, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter, might be any number whatever—it depends, 
we gather, on the degree of enlightenment of the race; 
and ‘“‘ electric waves’’ are confidently invoked to 
explain anything which seems otherwise to elude 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURESHIP IN GRADE II. 
SENIOR LECTURER in Education (woman) will be 
required in September next consequent upon the appointment 
of Miss M. Morton, M.A., as Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Training College. Good degree, qualifications in educational theory, 
experience in schools and in the training of teachers essential. 
Commencing salary £400. 
Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July 19th, 1921. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 
for the post of Temporary Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy 

(for 12 months from October Ist, 1921). Salary, £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications and testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before Saturday, July 23rd, 1921. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, 
Cardiff, 
July 2nd, 1921. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHALLIS CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
SS. are INVITED for the above position. 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £1580 allowed for 
travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. Pension of £400 per 
annum, under certain specified conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence list March, 1922. Further details of terms of 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, accom- 
panied by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent 
not later than Tuesday, 2nd August, 1921. 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
28th June, 1921. 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Education and Mistress of Method. Salary according to the 
Burnham Scale for Secondary School Teachers, plus £20 at any point 
on the scale. 

Candidates must hold a degree, or its equivalent, of a British 
———. and have had experience of the duties of a Mistress cf 
Method. 

The Lady appointed will be required to act under the direction 
of the Principal. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials 
and the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
addressed to the undersigned, should be forwarded not later than 
Saturday, Wth July instant. 

HERBERT REED, 


Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 
15, John Street, 
Sunderland, 
Tth July, 1921. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTBE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN PRINCIPAL. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the above-named appoint- 

ment. Salary, £600 per annum. 

Candidates must possess an Houours Degree of a recognised 
British University, and preference will be given to those who have 
had Residential experience, either during training or subsequently 
at a University or College. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 
2rd July, 1921. 

NOTE.—There is a probability in the near future of the College 
becoming a Residential Institution, in which case board, residence, 
and laundry, will be added to the salary now offered. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, 

15, John Street, 
Sunderland, 
2ith June, i921. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


W ANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT MASTER and 
an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take between them all the English 
in the School. One must be well qualified to take the Senior work. 
Degree essential. French and good Needlework required as 
subsidiary subjects. In the case of the Mistress, games would be 
& recommendation. 

Salary, Master, £198—£385. 

Mistress, £187—£320. 

Applications to be sent to the 
8t. Austell, not later than 23rd July. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, 


Headmaster, County School, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 





ANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER 
qualified in Geography. Woodwork or Physical exercises a 
recommendation. 


Salary, £198—£385. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Head Master, 
County School, Callington. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, 





Truro, 
7th July, 1921. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL. 


ANTED, in September, as ASSISTANT MASTER for 
Science and Manual Training, Games and Physical exercises 
exercises @ recommendation. 
Salary, £231—£440. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Head Master, 
County School, Bude, N. Cornwall, to whom they should be 
returned by July 20th. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, 
Truro, 
7th July, 1921. 
SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

N ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for 

this School to arrive in Shanghai early in November. Candi- 
dates should be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, and be fully 
trained, experienced, and hold the higher certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 
Pay Taels 189.75 per mensem, without 
participation in the Superannuation Fund. Under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At the 
present rate of exchange Taels 1 equals 3s. 6d., but exchange is liable 
to fluctuation. The pre-war rate was Taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. First- 
class intermediate passage is provided, and half pay is allowed 
during voyage. 
Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of 
the Council’s Agents, by whom applications must be received as early 
as possible. 


allowances, except 


JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
July, 1921. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


cyr= SCHOLAR, contributor Oxford periodicals, seeks 
employment, secretarial, journalistic, as librarian or otherwise, 
4,763, 











for August and/or September.--Box THE NATION AND THE 


ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 4 


LECTURES. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
___ (University of London). 
DAY and EVENING COURSES for the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in classical French, English, German, and 
Italian LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post ls. 4d. Prospectus free. 
Birkbeck College, G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
E.C. 4. Secretary. 
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NOTICES. 


HE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION of New York City, 
Managers of Public Unrestricted Sales of Paintings, Prints, 
Tapestries, Furniture, and other Works of Art, Books, Manuscripts, 
and other Literary and Artistic Properties, begs to announce that 
its representative, Mr. ARTHUR SWANN, will be in Great Britain 
from July 14th to August 15th, 1921, and would be pleased to confer 
with executors and others, having property they may wish to submit 
to the American market. — Inquiries in first instance by letter to 
Mr. Swann, c/o Linklaters & Paines, 2, Bond Court, Walbrook, 
London, E.C. 4. 


BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


RB OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval. 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogues free: 
state wants. Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. 
Books bought.—-W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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NOTE. 


All communications to the Editor, and books, ete., for 
review should be addressed to The Editor, 10, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 2. 

Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM, 10, Adelphi 


Terrace, W.C. 2. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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explanation. But it is important to observe, for our 
present inquiry, that a large number of these books 
are published by the author himself or at his own 
expense. The spirit of free inquiry still flourishes, but 
its products now receive less attention. They sometimes 
find a home, it is true, in our daily papers—breakfast- 
time, for a scientific man, is always a strangely exciting 
hour—and that is doubtless because a newspaper is our 
last truly democratic institution. But such publica- 
tions as the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Society ’’ are 
now wholly in the hands of the specialists. And such 
publications, although read by very few people, enjoy 
an enormous prestige. The reason for this state of 
affairs, for the decline of the democratic idea that one 
man is as good as another, for the rise of the specialist, 
for the insistence on scientific training, is an extremely 
simple reason. It rests on the fact that knowledge 
exists. Where knowledge is doubtful and fragmentary, 
it is true that one man’s opinion is almost as good as 
another’s ; where there is no knowledge at all it is quite 
as good. Of some sciences our knowledge is more 
complete and precise than of others. In physics, for 
instance, it is extremely difficult for an uninformed man 
to make statements which are at once false and 
plausible; an Englishman who had never been out of 
England would almost as readily persuade a Prussian 
examiner that he had been born and brought up in 
Berlin. But information regarding things of which 
comparatively little is known, such as the breeding 
places of the Great Auk, may be both wrong and 
plausible. Biology is still less specialized than physics ; 
it has a greater margin of possible error. It is still to 
some extent possible, therefore, for the amateur to make 
contributions to this science. It is even possible for 
him, if he has a scientific mind, to make valuable contri- 
butions. But to do this his observations must be both 
accurate and pertinent. The observations of the usual 
amateur are lacking in both these qualities, and it is 
interesting to see to what extent they can exist without 
“* specialization.”’ 

Accuracy, at any rate, may be a quality native to 
the mind; the trained scientific man has no monopoly 
of it; it may exhibit itself as well in the editing of an 
old manuscript as in observing the habits of insects. 
But there is a certain imaginative type of mind which 
finds accuracy uncongenial and yet finds some branch 
of science attractive. The spirit of wonder may be very 
active in such a mind; it may be unable to escape the 
fascination of the problems with which science deals; its 
interest in science may be perfectly genuine, and yet it 
may be unable to make observations of any importance 
because it lacks the discipline, the self-denial, necessary 
to make those observations accurate. The spirit of 
wonder is, indeed, very seldom a steady and disciplined 
thing; it is apt to be allied with a dramatic faculty, 
with a liking for the completely startling event. 
Nature is seldom wholeheartedly dramatic, and the 
spirit of wonder, when it becomes, as it too often does, 
a love of the marvellous, is apt to strain facts so as to 
lend them their maximum inexplicability. This 
tendency is, in some cases, very difficult to guard 
against. Thus, even Fabre, that very great observer, 
would seem to have arrived at an erroneous conclusion 
because of its greater dramatic value. One of the most 
famous of Fabre’s investigations records that the Ammo- 
phila stings its prey exactly and unerringly in each of 
the nervous centres. The paralyzed caterpillar cannot 
harm the larve, and, as it is nevertheless alive, they 
are enabled to live on fresh meat. It is a beautiful 
theory, and appeals strongly to one’s sense of the 
marvellous. But Drever refers to some experiments of 
Dr. and Mrs. Peckham which show that the sting of 
the wasp is not unerring, that the number of stings is 
not constant, that sometimes the caterpillar is not para- 
lyzed, and that sometimes it is killed outright. Also, 
these different circumstances are not observed to make 
any difference to the larve, which seem to thrive equally 
well on dead or living caterpillar, and are not injured 
by its slight movements. These facts are not so marvel- 
lous; one is conscious of a feeling of disappointment, 
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and this feeling is itself a sufficient warning that the 
dramatic faculty is likely to hinder us in achieving 
accuracy. An enthusiastic interest in the subject, 
therefore, is not sufficient. One must cultivate 
accuracy, and if one is not born implacable a scientific 
training is advisable. The second quality, pertinence, 
is a quality conditioned by knowledge. Rowland once 
remarked that, in modern physics, a man must have 
mastered existing knowledge for his own blows to tell. 
Otherwise he ran a grave risk of repeating work already 
done, or hitting on a fallacy already exploded. In 
physics, certainly, a scientific training is necessary. It) 
is extremely unlikely that discoveries are lying about 
that an unlearned amateur may pick up. The vaguer, 
but not less important, matter of direction is also 
involved. The next great generalization !ooms ahead, 
and, unless the worker in science has the necessary 
knowledge, his work may quite likely be trivial because 
not pertinent to the direction of the scientific advance 
of his time. There is just the chance, however, that it 
may be pertinent to the work of the next generation, 
as was Mendel’s work on sweet peas, but this is a chance 
that most amateurs need not take into account. On 
both grounds, therefore, a scientific training is advis- 
able. The old days of non-specialized effort are gone 
beyond recall. Knowledge has increased, and anything 
which may be found without great labor and discipline 
has already been found—a statement which is more 
true, of course, of some sciences than of others. That 
specialization should be necessary is to be lamented, but 
if mastery of a subject is necessary for further progress, 
and if mastery consumes a large part of a lifetime, there 
is no help for it. In the time of Galileo a man could 
hold a Professorship of Medicine, Astronomy, and 
Mathematics simultaneously. Nowadays no one man 
could cover the whole field of any one of these subjects. 
Knowledge has increased, and, as a nec2ssary corollary, 
the number of amateurs has diminished. 


Ss. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Tues. 19. Guild of Education (11, Tavistock Square, W.C.), 6. 
—‘ Education in its Wider Aspects and on its 


Various Levels,” Patrick 
Geddes. 

Thurs. 21. Guild of Education (11, Tavistock Square, W.C.), 6. 
—“ Education in its Wider Aspects and on its 
Various Levels,” Lecture IV., Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. 


Lecture ITI., Prof. 





The Beek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 
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